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“Straight up”’ bat-wing interceptor 


lands with ease on aircraft carriers 





___the Douglas F4D Skyray 


Problem: to find a Navy interceptor to _ after radar warning, it’s off the deck and Performance of the U. S. Navy’s F4D 
operate from aircraft carriers and meet — on station—ready tointercept approach- — Skyray is another example of Douglas 
the threat of today’s fast jet bombers. ing aircraft with a lethal load of bullets —_ leadership in aviation, Developing both 
Answer: the Douglas F4D Skyray. and rockets. Yet for all its power and military and civilian planes that can be 

With its mighty power plant and speed, this agile interceptor lands at low produced in quantity—to fly faster and 
radical swept-back wings, Skyray zooms — speeds—is perfectly adapted to require- _farther with a bigger payload—is the basic 
into action at blazing speed. Minutes ments of present carriers. rule of Douglas design. 
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There is a law against 


corporations becoming too big 


Yo HEAR bureaucrats and socialists demand- 
ing such a law. There is one, and with no 


loopholes, either. The law of supply and demand, — 


The minute a company makes too much 
money, competitors rush into the business. The 
minute a company stops giving you sound values, 
the most for your money, you buy somewhere 
else or do without. And that trims that company 
down to size in a hurry. 





Of course, if a company does give you the 
most for your money, and does grow as a 
result, that’s all right, isn’t it? Or would you 
rather see the big concerns cut down and 
penalized? You're the one that’s penalized in 


the long run. 
Growth is what built America. Growth is 
the only thing that can make more and better 


jobs and values. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 












New Reasons why 


fl 


It’s better business to buy 
Chevrolet Trucks 





ln i 













1953 Chevrolet Advance-Design Trucks offer more high-compression 
power... more stamina and safety... more value than ever! | 


Today, businessmen every- new, more efficient performance—with an important 
where aretakingakeenlook gain in gasoline economy, too! And in light- and 
at what they get for what medium-duty models, Chevrolet’s great Thriftmaster 
they pay. engine is well-known for its thrifty ways. 

So it is no wonder that more truck users buy Chev- 
rolet Advance-Design trucks than any other make. 
For with all the advantages they offer, 1953 Chevrolet 





New stamina!—Heavier, sturdier construction means 
even greater strength and rigidity. 


trucks list for less than any other trucks of comparable New safety! —Both “Torque-Action” brakes and 
capacity and specifications! “Twin-Action”’ brakes assure quick, sure, positive stops. 
What’s more, in 1953 Chevrolet trucks bring you: Yes, these are some of the reasons why it’s better 
New high-compression power!—The advanced Load- business to buy Chevrolet trucks . .. Why not stop 


master engine with new 7.1 to 1 compression ratio in in and see your Chevrolet dealer soon? Chevrolet 
heavy-duty models brings more power to the job— Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
hriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- . 


signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 


SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 


aw, 


in value 
in sales 


For 11 consecutive truck production 
Chevrolet trucks have been 
chosen by more buyers than any other 


years, 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting—eliminates ‘“double-clutching.” 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth 
stronger tooth section gives extra 


ressures, 
urability. 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 


gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is 
husky double walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides buili 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated 
is dependent on availability of material.) 


11 Straight Years as First Choice of 


America’s Truck Buyers 


make of truck—and we think you will 
agree this is overwhelming proof of 
Chevrolet’s value and quality. 








The March of the News 





A “necessity.’’ Religion became a 
dominant theme at the White House .. . 
President Eisenhower had started his in- 
augural address with a prayer... A 
Cabinet meeting had opened with prayer 
. . . For the first time in his life, the 
President formally joined a church .. . 
And he was present and spoke at a 
gathering unique in materialistic Wash- 
ington, a breakfast prayer meeting in the 
big Mayflower Hotel ballroom, usually 
devoted to less solemn occasions. 

He came at the invitation of the In- 
ternational Council for Christian Lead- 
ership and of prayer groups that long 
have been meeting weekly at the Capital 
. . . More than 500 were there, Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Congressmen, 
Senators, Cabinet members, Justices of 
the Supreme Court, diplomats . . . Mr. 
Eisenhower, who, due to the nature of 
the occasion, declined to pose for photog- 
raphers during the meeting, sat with 
four other persons at a small head table 
. . . Otherwise, there was no formal 
seating arrangement, no protocol... 
Chief Justice Vinson sat far to the rear 
.. . Vice President Nixon took a seat 
wherever he could find one. 

The atmosphere was subdued, rever- 
ent ... The fanfares that usually accom- 
pany the President’s entrance were miss- 
ing, a circumstance that seemed strange 
to many in the room . . . Representative 
Katharine St. George, of New York, 
asked all to join in reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer .. . Mr. Eisenhower, head bowed, 
repeated the Prayer with the rest . 
Then there was breakfast—sausage and 
grits—provided by the host of the meet- 
ing, Conrad Hilton, president of the 
chain that operates the Mayflower and 
an active member of the Council .. . 
Conversation was subdued throughout 
the meal. 

Afterward, Senator Frank Carlson, of 
Kansas, an old friend of the President, 
introduced Mr. Eisenhower . . . At the 
Senator's request, there was no applause 





... The gathering, instead, arose silently 
at the end of the introduction . . . The 
President, speaking slowly, softly, said 
there were a few thoughts he would like 
to express “in a very informal and home- 
ly way” . . . He spoke without notes or 
manuscript . . . In part, President Eisen- 
hower said: 

“. . . Every free government is im- 
bedded soundly in a deeply felt religious 
faith or it makes no sense. Today if we 
recall those things and if, in that sense, 
we can back off from our problems and 
depend upon a power greater than our- 
selves, I believe that we can begin to 
draw those problems into focus . . . 

“Today, I think that prayer is just sim- 
ply a necessity, because by prayer I be- 
lieve we mean an effort to get in touch 
with the Infinite. We know that even 
our prayers are imperfect. Even our sup- 
plications are imperfect. Of course they 
are. We are imperfect human beings. 
But if we can back off from those prob- 
lems and make the effort, then there is 
something that ties us all together. We 
have begun in our grasp of that basis of 
understanding which is that all free gov- 
ernment is firmly founded in deeply felt 
religious faith . . . 

“T think my little message this morn- 
ing is merely this: I have the profound 
belief that if we remind ourselves once 
in a while of this simple basic truth— 
that our forefathers in 1776 understood 
so well—we can hold up our heads and 
be certain that we in our time are going 
to be able to preserve its essentials, to 
preserve as a free Government and pass 
it on, in our turn, as sound, as strong, as 
good as ever. That, it seems to me, is the 
prayer that all of us have today.” 

The room was hushed for a moment 
after Mr. Eisenhower finished. Then 
former President Truman’s old Washing- 
ton pastor, Dr. Edward Pruden, pro- 
nounced a benediction, and all went 
quietly back to the business of govern- 
ment. 
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Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns Electronic controls for guided missiles 





Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes ‘Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


For Safety. ee Seeunity ee Dekens @ The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


the Bell System’s research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 
manufacturing unit, have been called upon to handle more than a hundred projects for 
the U. S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 

research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 
New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 


the unigue skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM...Local to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. 











New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 





IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 


This is better... 


General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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In its fourth week, the new Administration gives this impression: 

Eisenhower will be a strong President, a leader. Ideas ingrained in 
thinking after 20 years will not be sacrosanct or a bar to change. 

An Eisenhower-Congress liaison will work out. Bobbles, made out of a lack 
of experience, will serve as lessons, not as reasons for anger. 

The personal pronoun "I" will give way to greater use of "we." There is no 
tendency on Eisenhower's part to talk big to cover weakness in action. The 
tendency, instead, is to act strongly and talk very softly. 

Whatever the end result, there definitely has been a change. 








Already a whole battery of ingrained "can'ts" are in the ash can. 

You can't use Chiang Kai-shek. That's standard doctrine. Chiang is to get 
his chance. You can't hit Communist China. Communist China will be hurt. 

You can't build anti-Communist armies in Asia. Armies will be built. 

You can't cut the budget. The budget is being cut. You can't cut down on 
bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is being cut. You can't end controls. Controls are 
being ended. You can't talk turkey to nations getting billions'in aid. Turkey 
is being talked to Europe. It's all quite surprising. 





























The Eisenhower method is to get the facts, listen, then decide. 

Preconceived ideas are few. Prejudices, so strong in recent years, seem to 
be few. Basic philosophy is that the old virtues of honesty, of hard work, of 
frugality still have real meaning for a nation as well as a person. 

Courage, strength of purpose, absence of fear are accepted as normal 
attitudes for a nation that wishes to be strong as well as for an individual. 

That, at least, is the approach the new President takes to problems. 











After less than one month of changed leadership in U.S.: 

European Army, about wrecked, is back on the tracks, a fair prospect. 
France, in a defeatist mood in January, is pepped up in February. 
Britain, opposed to.closer ties to Europe last week, favors them this. 
War in Asia, on dead center until now, is off dead center, definitely. 
This all comes because U.S. is starting to talk and act its size. 








There's more than meets the eye in release of Chiang Kai-shek's forces. 
Warplanes can be flown just as well by anti-Communist Chinese as by 
Communist Chinese. Mining operations in harbors can be carried out by those 

Chinese who oppose Communism as well as by those who favor Communism. 
Bombs from anti-Communist planes hurt as much as those from Communist. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Naval vessels manned by anti-Communist Chinese can be as effective in 
blockade operations as can naval vessels manned by Communists. Guerrillas who 
do not like Communists can do as much damage as guerrillas who are Communists. 

Planes, mines, bombs, war ships, guns are not all made in Russia and not 
only Russians can find friends to use weapons that-can be made available. 

It is a mistake not to realize that hundreds of millions of people in the 
nations of Asia are governed by non-Communist governments. It also is a mistake 
to conclude that only Russia has brains enough to cause trouble while nobody 
else has brains enough to make this troublemaking unprofitable. 








The world initiative, long held by Russia, is to shift somewhat. 

A defensive role, long held by U.S., is gradually to be abandoned. 

Russia, hereafter, can do some guessing. U.S., on the guessing end for so 
many years, will begin to call a few of the turns herself. 

A change? Definitely. Will the end be big war? Very likely not. 











At home, the first trouble signs are showing in business. 

Farmers are being pinched. Farm income, net, is pointed sharply down. 
Farm areas, aS a result, find that the edge is off the boom. 

Builders, too, in many areas find residences harder to sell. Building, 
generally, is moving toward slower times. That boom is passing its peak. 

Export business, in many lines, is in the doldrums. 














Recession ahead? Not this year, at least until late. Next year? Yes, 
probably. Severe? That is doubtful for business as a whole. 

Big unemployment? Again, it is very doubtful. 

Real depression? No. What would you call it? A moderate adjustment, a 
turn from inflation to a little deflation, a shakeout of excesses. Much of the 
crack in farm prices is in products that had skyrocketed. Farmers, losing 
income, still are not impoverished by any standards of the past. 

Remember this: The country has wanted a check to inflation, an end to 
steadily rising prices, a return to the time when there is an incentive to go to 
work and give an honest day's work for a day's pay. It's coming. 

















Jobs, gradually, will be less easy to find. Pay raises, as a rule, will 
come somewhat less easily. Strikes, often, will be more expensive. 

Profit margins, sometimes, will be harder to maintain. Competition will be 
more intense. Prices, slowly, will tend downward. 











Controls, ending, will not be followed by renewed inflation. 

Wage controls, salary controls had been only nominal. Price control had 
lost most meaning. Prices, mostly, show tendencies to ease, not rise. 

Business, freed of controls, is back on its own feet. 

You will not notice much difference. Businessmen, however, will have less 
paper work to do, less to be irritated about in Government. 








Cost of living will decline slowly, not rise further. 

Money, as such, is to gain a little in value. The dollar, after more than 
14 years of nearly continuous depreciation, will become a better dollar. 
Coin clipping, as a prosperity device, is out, at least temporarily. 
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o one knows better than a national advextiser that 
N a dollar doesn’t talk as loudly as it used to. 


But there’s one place where a relatively few dollars 
can still make a lot of noise and do a lot of work. 


That place is Collier’s. 


On a budget of $101,000, for example, you can be 
in Collier’s on a regular schedule—as many as ten 
black and white pages a year. For that sum—modest 
by 1953 standards — you can make more than 31 
million advertising impressions in a twelve-month 
cycle—more than the same money will buy in any 
other magazine in the weekly-biweekly field. 
(Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations. ) 


Here are the figures: 


What $101,000 Buys 

No. of Cost per 

B&W. Total Page per 

Pages Advertising Thousand of 
i Per Year Impressions Cire. (ABC) 
COLLIER’S........... | 31,197,530... $3.24 
(4 ae 6.B...00000 29,063,452........ 3.47 
Re ee + 28,086,112........ 3.60 
Biweekly 
eer | 29,154,558........ 3.46 


Sources: June 30th ABC statements and latest announced rates 


Then, too, in Collier’s, you regularly reach the 
Income group where most of America’s vaunted buy- 
ing power is concentrated —the $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year group that buys 66% of the cars, 65% of the 





home freezers, 72% of the electric dishwashers, 73 7% 
of the electric sewing machines. 
Here’s how Collier’s compares with these same maga- 
zines in this pivotal bracket: 

Percentage of Families Earning 


$3,000-$10,000 a Year 


Weeklies 
I ahiscentnirnccilonenisancverias 72% 
nO ipincinipistlntisinasdainsicsicticesnnnsiiinie 69% 
The Saturday Evening Post.......... 687% 
Biweekly 
SEE sbscecrnnnenenpmonnnnmcnnpiimaninesss 69% 


Source: Stewart, Dougall Qualitative Survey 
Most important, in Collier’s your advertising mes- 
sage gains impetus from the most stimulating edito- 
rial program in the weekly field —the kind of 
journalism that moves products as well as people. 
In a time of soaring costs, aren’t facts like these 
worth exploring? 


Colliers 





Collier's 


MAKES THINGS HAPPEN 





The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y.— Publishers of Collier’s, 


The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
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Washington Whispers sss a 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Watch Guerrillas in China . . . No Money in Budget 
For Korean War . . . Truman Saving Up Acid Barbs? 


President Eisenhower is surprised to 
discover that the cost of war in Korea 
never has been provided for in the 
budget. The war has been fought on 
the theory that it would end soon and 
with weapons that, in many cases, 
had been promised to Europe or to 
the French in Indo-China or to 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. 


x * *& 


Britain’s Winston Churchill and An- 
thony Eden told Secretary Dulles in 
private that they are not as panicky 
as they may have sounded about the 
order freeing Chiang to worry China’s 
Communists. The alarm was for home 
consumption, as a means of under- 
cutting the Socialists. 


x * * 


It will not be surprising to see the 
Nationalist Chinese Navy seize more 
foreign ships carrying war materials 
to the Communists on the mainland, 
now that the Navy is free to show 
what it can do. 


ee} & 


Chiang Kai-shek expects that active 
U. S. backing for his Nationalist re- 
gime will have deep effect upon the 
attitude and actions of local leaders 
in South China. Opportunity for ef- 
fective guerrilla activity designed to 
interfere with vital railroad transpor- 
tation is expected to grow. 


& & & 


Mr. Eisenhower is not pleased by the 
action of at least one high U. S. mili- 
tary official who went out of his way 
to indicate that end of the blockade 
against Chiang Kai-shek might not 
mean much. Three of the four U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff are on record as op- 
posing General MacArthur when he 
long ago recommended the step that 
General Eisenhower has taken. 


x &« & 


Harry Truman, former President, 
abruptly stopped his acid comments 
about all Eisenhower actions after his 


advisers suggested he should save 
something for his memoirs. They 
thought it would be better to docu- 
ment criticisms for later publication. 


x & *® 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, discovered in Europe that when 
he talked plain American language, 
which sometimes is harsh to ears of 
diplomats, the top officials of Europe 
had no difficulty understanding him. 
Some writers back in the United 
States had feared that Dulles talked 
too bluntly. When dollars are in- 
volved, it’s discovered that plain lan- 
guage is understood. 


Rr & 


There is a growing view among Re- 
publicans in Congress that Britain 
and France have some real estate in 
which this country is interested—that 
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they could exchange it for the billions 
of dollars in aid they are getting. The 
French island of New Caledonia, off 
Australia, is very interesting to this 
country and there are some British 
islands in the Caribbean area that 
are being eyed. 


x * * 


Diplomats and generals in U. S. are at 
odds over the need for British troops 
to guard the Suez Canal. The diplo- 
mats would like to please the Egyp- 
tians by agreeing to troop withdrawal, 
but the generals doubt if this is a time 
to take a chance on defense of a major 
trade artery. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, and Anthony Eden, Britain's 
Foreign Secretary who may succeed 
Mr. Churchill in the top job, differ in 
their attitude toward a European 
Army. Mr. Churchill, who once fa- 
vored an outright union with France, 
now opposes a European Army and 
favors national armies. Mr. Eden is 
ready to commit Britain more firmly 
to the European Army concept. 


xk 


Marshal Alphonse-Pierre Juin, com- 
mander of ground forces in NATO, is 
blaming the United States for the fact 
that Russian troops today stand only 
93 miles east of the Rhine River. He 
argues that it was under U.S. pres- 
sure that Russians were allowed in 
Western Europe after World War II 
and that the U.S. owes it to Europe 
to provide the means to block Russia 
now. 


x * * 


A move, with substantial backing, is 
to be made in Congress to make it 
legal for U. S. gold mines to sell newly 
mined gold to anyone who will buy 
the gold in bar form, at whatever 
price the market will bring. The 
Treasury would stand ready to buy 
any gold offered at $35 an ounce, the 


same as now. 
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= This Will Help You 
Get a Good “Buy” 


pe wouldn't be as good and it would 
cost a lot more, if it weren’t for the modern 
machines that make textiles. 


This Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean motor was 
specially designed for textile mills. Because it 
blows itself clean, it doesn’t clog with lint and over- 
heat...keeps production rolling, requires no 
shutdowns for cleaning. Thousands of these 
motors, together with Texrope V-belt drives, drive 
intricate textile machinery in many of the most 
famous mills in America. 


Like all Allis-Chalmers electric power products 
(turbines, transformers, switchgear, controls), 


; as ; these motors make jobs more productive and help 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS serve every major industry. Sizes from 1 hp create better standards of living for everyone. 


up—standard and special types to meet specific production requirements. 
Quick-Clean and Texrope are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks. 


M. chinery and Equipment to Help People Produce 
More, Have More__LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS - CHALMERS<*« 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








YOUR SAFETY IS A FIRST AND THIS IS WHY 


There are engineering reasons for every benefit 


your new Chrysler Corporation car offers you 


ae 


EVEN BEFORE you turn the starter key, you sense the strength 
built into every new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. The 
tight, firm way the doors latch hints that here is a body-and-frame 
structure ruggedly safe throughout. You notice, too, the wide, 
full-circle view through the smart new curved one-piece windshield 
and added window space all around. And on Comfort-Level seats, 
you sit naturally erect, better able to see the road all around you. 














THERE ARE REASONS. Chrysler Corporation engineers manhandle 
every inch of a car’s body and frame. They jolt it, strain it, liter- 
ally try to twist it apart. Every component of the body is checked 
for endurance — the locks, hinges, springs, window regulators, 
even the fabrics. Then the car is subjected to thousands of severe 
road-test miles. When our cars shrug off this kind of punish- 
ment, we know they’re ready to guard the safety of your family. 





UNDER WAY, you control your car with complete confidence. All 
your stops are smooth with Chrysler-engineered Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes. In case of a blowout, exclusive Safety-Rim 
Wheels hold the deflated tire firmly, let you make a safe, controlled 
stop. A new method of “springing” helps give you a sure, steady 
ride even on the worst roads. And in rain, the constant-speed 
electric windshield wiper keeps your vision clear at all times. 


THERE ARE REASONS. Putting on the brakes a thousand times a 
day with a test dynamometer is one way Chrysler Corporation 
engineers make certain your brakes will stop your car safely and 
surely every time. Tests like this helped develop Cyclebond brake 
linings, with almost twice as much useful lining life as ordinary 
linings. Exclusive Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes furnish quick 
stopping power through six cylinders instead of the usual four. 


Back of every development that makes your Chrysler Corporation car so safe to drive are the talent and experience of engineers, scientists 


and technicians with the one aim—to produce fine cars of superior worth CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


engineers and builds Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler Cars & Dodge Trucks 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ©  Oilite Metal Powder Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessories «  Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration «© Cycleweld Cement Products 
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_ Here’s the story, right from the front, on 
_ what it means to take the wraps from Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

_ Chinese Communists have something really 
_ to worry about at home. There will be bigger 
raids on the mainland. Blockades will be 
_ tightened, will squeeze the flow of war goods. 
__ It may not be long before guerrillas can cause 

_ real trouble. 


iter: ties. 


SECOND FRONT 
IN CHINA 


Bombing, Blockades, Mining of Harbors, Big Raids Ahead 


Chiang’s troops turn out to be tough and 
well-trained. His pilots are ready for combat 
when given American planes. His Navy, too, 
has more than nuisance value. 

Charles Foltz, Jr., a member of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World Report, gives 
here a report on the second front in China, 
based on firsthand observations while cover- 
ing the Far Eastern waz zone. 
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aily. Out here, where war is close, it is 





easy to see why President Eisenhower 
is opening the way to a second front in 
China. 

I've just been over this whole area, 


In one raid, 4,000 troops landed on a 
Communist-held island, fought for three 
days and captured 811 prisoners. The 
result was a great stir on the Commu- 
nist mainland. Hundreds of thousands of 
Communist troops were alerted. Big 
troop movements were set under way all 


along the coastal area as the alarmed 
Communists reacted to what they 
thought was a coming invasion. 

The Communists know now that 
Chiang is strong enough to attack the 
mainland at division strength. They 
know, too, that Chiang’s Navy, operating 


from the main front in Korea, down to 
the Philippines, up to Formosa and then 
ou down to Hong Kong and Macao. 
The island of Formosa lies only 90 
miles from the Communist mainland. It 
is opposite the middle of a long, vulner- 
able coast. On Formosa are 500,000 
troops of Nationalist China—250,000 of 
them are good combat troops when they 
can be armed. These are organized into 
21 Chinese divisions, equivalent to 10 





U.S. divisions. ‘ 
at There is a Chinese Nationalist Navy 
des of surprising effectiveness. On the -is- 
and land, too, are from 1,000 to 2,000 pilots, 
rake some of them jet pilots, many trained in 
nary the United States. They are waiting only 
uick on American-made planes to become an 
our. effective force. 
Orders by President Eisenhower that 
cancel U.S. neutralization of Chiang 
Pe Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa are taking 
the wraps from this military potential. 
A taste of what a second front can 
mean was given the Communists even 
; before the U.S. President freed Chiang. 
$ 
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CHIANG THE RAIDER 
Full-scale invasion must wait 


on its own, can hit the beaches and bays 
of the mainland anywhere from Shanghai 
down to the coast north of Hong Kong. 
This requires the Communists to keep 
important forces in readiness and away 
from the active first front in Korea and 
the war in Indo-China. 

If it becomes important enough, as it 
may, Chiang Kai-shek can build enough 
transport of his own to land on the island 
of Hainan and threaten the South China 
Coast from there, right on the flank of 
the Communists waging war in Indo- 
China. As long as that is possible, many 
strategists here and in Hong Kong think 
that the Communists are not likely to go 
too deep into Indo-China. 


First Need: U. S. Arms 


Before getting too excited about the 
opportunities now opening up, there are 
these things to bear in mind: 

— Reconquest of the mainland of China 
=Blac is not strongly in the calculations at this 
point. Communists have more than 600,- 
000 troops in the coastal area. Chiang’s 
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The New Theater in 








HAINAN 


Open to occupation 
by Nationalist forces, 
flanking Communists 
in Indo-China. 








forces are dependent upon the United 
States for arms, and those arms are not 
available in large quantities. Ammuni- 
tion of all kinds is acutely short. 

Seizure of a mainland beachhead in 
South China is a possibility for later on 
—but only a possibility. Much is going 
to depend upon the attitude of the peo- 
ple of South China, where the Commu- 
nists never have been popular. 

Raids against the mainland, in grow- 
ing importance, are about the most to 
expect. When or if these raids can be 
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SOUTH CHINA SEA 
Chinese Navy to operate from 


raiding, seizing ships, mining * 
harbors. 


Communists have as 
many as 600,000 troops 
pinned down to counter | 
threatened raids. i 
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Shanghai down to Hainan, 
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FROM THE SEA: U.S. 7th Fleet still wi 


turned into actual invasion to regain 
China, remains for events to disclose. 

The Chinese Navy, however, very 
probably can conduct mining operations 
in important harbor areas. That Navy 
can be enlarged to increase its already- 
important blockade operations. 

It is going to take modern planes— 
and planes are scarce—before the Air 
Force of Nationalist China can become 
effective. With planes, and through co- 
ordinated guerrilla activities, there may 
be real results to be had through cut- 








ting the one transport artery that runs 
north-south in China—the single rail line. 
There is no highway system. Cut the rail 
line and the difficulties of supplying 
Communist forces in Indo-China would 
become great. 


A Bridgehead: Quemoy 

I am just back from a trip in a Na 
tionalist Chinese plane, reconditioned in 
Glendale, Calif. The trip was to Que 
moy Island. On your map, Quemoy Is- 
land is just a tiny dot in Amoy Harbor. 
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large Chinese 


Through which 25 per 
cent of Communist 


RAIL LINE 





supplies flow, vulnera- 
ble to raids and to mines. 


FROM QUEMOY I. 


Advance outpost of non- 
Communist Chinese for 
mainland raids. 


oe Is. 





Nationalist forces 


released for main- 


land raids. 


On the spot, it’s something else again—a 
secret finally out from under wraps. 
This is the chief island base of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s mainland raiders. The base is 
within sight and artillery fire of a major 
Chinese Communist city. It is a vital 
part of the defense of Formosa. It is an 
equally vital part of all Nationalist plans 
for establishing a bridgehead on the 
Chinese mainland. It is, in fact, an 
existing bridgehead on the coast. 
Quemoy is just 6,000 yards—a little 
more than 3 miles—from the Commu- 
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+ China, highly vulner- 


Only north-south supply 
route in Communist 


able. 


Chinese Air Force, with 2,000 


trained pilots, available for 
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EAST CHINA SEA 


defense and attack when 


planes are supplied. 
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nist-held city of Amoy. Amoy is ap- 
proaching a million in population. It has 
an excellent harbor and good docks. It is 
the best invasion jump-off .place if Com- 
munists attack Formosa. Communists 
have an estimated 150,000 troops near- 
by. The city and harbor, however, are 
bottled up by the Nationalists. 

Quemoy is quite a place. It was here in 
1949 that the defeated Nationalist Army 
made its stand after moving from the 
mainland. Communists attacked the is- 
land with a force estimated at 20,000. 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


The attackers were largely annihilated, 
and today this gateway to the mainland 
remains open to the Nationalists. It is 
closed to the Communists who may think 
about invading Formosa. 

More than a division of Nationalist 
troops are quartered here. How many 
more is, of course, a secret. Here, too, 
the Nationalists actually keep a skeleton 
provincial government for the whole 
Province of Fukien, to which the island 
formerly belonged. Quemoy is the south- 
ernmost of about 35 Nationalist-held is- 
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lands along the coast of China. These is- 
lands are not protected by the U.S. Fleet. 
Yet the Communists have not moved in 
large force against the island group. 

Why not? Why no attack? All you get 
out of the Nationalists is that the Com- 
munists know that they cannot take the 
islands. In Taipeh, “old Formosa hands” 
among the foreign colony tell you that 
Quemoy now is a matter of prestige for 
Chiang and that he will use what power 
he has to hold the islands whether or not 
the American Navy helps him. 

All in all, in 1952, the Nationalists ran 
a total of about 30 raids against the 
mainland from the island bases. Most 
were small raids, usually involving about 
50 men, sometimes as many as 200. The 
largest operation, with 4,000 Nationalist 
troops, was carried out from Quemoy, 
not against the mainland, but against 
Communist-held Nanchi Island to the 
north. That was a successful operation. 

These island-to-island or  island-to- 
mainland raids are not to be confused 
with guerrilla operations on the main- 
land. In the last year about 380 of these 
guerrilla raids were claimed by the Na- 
tionalists, some of them conducted by 
units a thousand miles from the coast. It 
is through this type of operation that 
Communist communications might be 
seriously affected. 


Supply Route from Soviet 

It is no secret out here as to where 
Communist China is getting the supplies 
from abroad to wage war against the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

Flying south from Tokyo to Okinawa 
on regular commercial aircraft an Ameri- 
can is likely to see Russian freighters 
and tankers moving loaded from the Pa- 
cific into the East China Sea, toward 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, Port Arthur or Dai- 
ren. On the way up, past Shantung Point 
in the Yellow Sea, American seamen on 
American naval vessels may see Russian 
freighters headed north, clinging to the 
China shore, probably carrying arms 
to the enemy that other Americans are 
fighting against in Korea. 

It is estimated that the Communist 
Chinese are getting about 75 per cent of 
their imports, including war materials, 
from Russia. Much flows over the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, but large amounts 
move by sea out of Vladivostok or Sa- 
khalin Island, around Japan to avoid the 
Korean war zone, and to China. 

The remaining 25 per cent of vital 
- imports comes from across the seas, but 
not from Russia. 

As you fly down to Davao from Manila 
you see fast, modern freighters round- 
ing the southern islands of the Philip- 
pines and heading north. These are from 
the Polish fleet out of Gdynia, helping 
to keep China supplied. They take this 
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outside route, adding 1,500 to 1,700 
miles to the normal route through the 
South and East China seas, in order to 
stay clear of Formosa Strait. 

About 18 months ago, the Nationalist 
Navy seized the German freighter 
Mai Rickners, of some 8,000 tons,: and 
took it to Formosa. There they unloaded 
about 5 million dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery and other equipment destined for 
Communist Chinese ports. Since that 
time the Polish and other satellite ships 
avoid Formosa waters like the plague. 

Nosing about a bit, any American can 
see another source of Communist supply. 
The Ladrone Islands are a small group 
belonging to Communist China, at the 
mouth of the Canton River, between 
British Hong Kong and Portuguese Ma- 
cao. I heard rumors of their new impor- 
tance around the docks at Hong Kong. I 


——. 


there are many ways that the National. 
ist Navy can be used to cut the flow of 
aviation gasoline and other supplies to 
the Communists in China. 


Chiang’s Fit Men 


Drive for an hour or so into the 
mountains behind Taipeh, where some 
of Chiang’s best divisions are training 
or fly down to southern Formosa, where 
other divisions are in training. 

You find 21 divisions of Chinese 
troops—the equivalent, in numbers, of 
about 10 American divisions—at various 
stages of armament but at an almost 
even stage of physical fitness. The troops 
are surprisingly good specimens, wiry 
and tough. Their age averages, perhaps, 
28 or 29. 

Some are fire-hardened veterans of 
bitter fighting, first against the Japanese 


rs 





—Wide World 


AMOY, WHERE COMMUNISTS ARE BOTTLED UP 
Chiang’s island, Quemoy, is only a long look out to sea 


took a day boat to Macao to see if the 
story was true. It was. 

The captain took the ship close to the 
Ladrones. In the noonday sun a swarm of 
junks and sampans gathered around 
three large ships. One was British, char- 
tered to Chinese, with a cargo from Paki- 
stan. A second was Greek, with a cargo 
from nobody knew where. The third was 
unidentified. 

I made discreet inquiries ashore later 
about what could be done to halt this 
traffic to Communist China. One sug- 
gestion was that pirates might be per- 
suaded to become more active, particu- 
larly if better armed. Another was that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Navy has no qualms 
about seizing shipping and has enough 
warships—if it uses them—to take care 
of this area. 

Now that the wraps are coming off, 


and later against the Chinese Commv- 
nists. Many others have been in “battles” 
that became retreats without a_ shot 
fired. 

Training is about what you expec 
on a highly cultivated island, with no 
room for division-size maneuvers and 
with no ammunition to spare for prac 
tice. 

Book training has gone about as fat 
as it can. Foot soldiers know the U.S. 
“Infantry Training Manual” forward and 
backward. 

Arms are a mixed collection of Chi- 
nese and American manufacture—Spring 
field rifles, “grease gun” submachine 
guns, a few U.S.-made bazookas, mor 
tars and the like. Troops spend hours 
cleaning and polishing their weapons. 
But many guns haven't been fired fot 
weeks. 
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Training is “noiseless.” Troops spend 
hours on ranges, pulling triggers of 
empty guns as they sight on targets. 
Ammunition is so scarce that a soldier 
gets to fire an average of no more than 
three shots a week. Every possible round 
must be saved for troops expected to 
raid the mainland. 

Air power is potential, rather than 
actual. U.S. advisory officers on Formosa 
say that Chinese pilots are among the 
world’s best, when trained. On paper, 
the Nationalists have 2,000 pilots. Only 
about 700, however, have enough ex- 
perience. to handle combat missions. 
About 50 now are in the U.S. learning to 
fly jet planes. 

Planes now available are only a little 
over 100 fighters. None is a jet. Many 
of the propeller-type planes are old, 
outdated. The planes fly on patrol every 
day over the mainland opposite Formosa. 
Ground maintenance still gives trouble, 
although it has improved. 

Given finished training, and _ the 
planes and bombs to work with, the 
Chinese Air Force could be effective. 
Targets that could disrupt China and 
thin the flow of supplies to Communists 
fighting in Indo-China lie within range 
of Formosan fields. These targets are 
the railroads, which funnel together at 
strategic points where they could easily 
be wrecked. 

Chiang’s naval power consists mainly 
of destroyer escorts, mine sweepers, 
gunboats, landing craft and armed, 
motorized junks. In terms of a major 
navy, this isn’t much, but it is strong 
enough to sweep thoroughly along 600 
miles of the Communist coast and to 
land men for raids. However, it is not 
big enough to launch and support a full- 
scale invasion, which remains the am- 
bition of the Nationalists. This ambition 
is blazoned in blue letters all over For- 
mosa on signs saying “Mainland Return.” 


Formosa: Key to Orient 

“If Chiang Kai-shek did not exist, 
we'd have to invent him,” is a phrase 
you hear often from military and naval 
officers all through the Pacific area. 

What these officers mean is that For- 
mosa is of such importance to the de- 
fense of the Philippines, of Japan, and 
of the Western Pacific that if the Na- 
tionalists were to lose the island, it 
would be a real blow to the whole de- 
fense system of the non-Communist 
world in the Far East. 

_It is only 70 miles from the southern 
tip of Formosa to the Philippines. It is 
only an hour and a half by commercial 
air transport—and just minutes by jet 
planes—from Formosa to the big U.S. 
base on Okinawa. 

Existence of a Chinese non-Commu- 
nist Government on Formosa provides a 
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FLIERS ON FORMOSA PREPARE FOR PATROL 





—Black Star 


Communist-held mainland is scouted every day 


rallying point for Chinese people in 


other countries. Chiang now commands 


the loyalty of the great bulk of these 12 
million overseas Chinese. 

This is a fact of major importance— 
military, economic and financial. In 
Malaya, for example, there are more 
Chinese than Malayans. If the Chinese 
of Malaya turned Communist, acting on 
Peiping’s orders, the current guerrilla 
fighting there would become real war, 
Indo-China style. It would be a question 
whether the British could hold at all. 
Singapore, a British colony, is almost a 
Chinese city, like Hong Kong. Thailand 
has 3.5 million Chinese in a total popu- 
lation of 18 million. Indonesia has 1.5 
million. 





IT’S PRACTICE THIS TIME, BUT— 


Among them are rich merchants who 
help support the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. There are Chinese chambers of 
commerce, friendly to Chiang, to whom 
overseas Chinese pay more attention 
than they do to the Chinese Communist 
embassies and consulates. 

In Hong Kong you find some die- 
hard White Russians. They tell you: 
“Ah, if we had only had an island of 
Russian soil, somewhere, we could be a 
force today.” That is the way most over- 
seas Chinese are inclined to look at Na- 
tionalist China’s islands. 

As long as the island redoubts exist, 
defying the Communists, the overseas 
Chinese are not likely to go all out for 
Peiping. 


Wide World 


Nationalists try an amphibious landing 
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U.S. TO EUROPE: QUIT FOOLING 


Dulles Finds a Good Chance to Save Unity 


Europe gets this word from 
Dulles: Let's get down to busi- 
ness; it’s not too late to save the 
Atlantic Alliance. 

As the Eisenhower line takes 
shape, France gets a pat on the 
back, England a prod. There are 
words of encouragement for Ger- 
many. Italy, too, comes in for 
praise. 

It all adds up to putting new 
life into a European Army. 


PARIS 

On the basis of the flying visit made 
by John Foster Dulles, U. S. Secretary 
of State, to the capitals of Europe, 
these points are clear: 

A European Army, including German 
units, is the No. 1 objective of U.S. in 
the world at this time. 

Creation of a European Army, in 
workable form, again is a real prospect 
where it had been skidding toward the 
rocks, Assurances have been given Mr. 
Dulles which seem to be reasonably 
firm. 

Aid to Europe by U.S. will be condi- 
tioned upon the progress or lack of prog- 
ress toward bringing into being a Euro- 
pean Army, including German units. 

The United States has fixed April 1 
as the date by which the nations of Eu- 
rope must give convincing proof of their 
intent to go ahead. There is a meeting 
on April 23 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and Europe must make its 
intent clear before that time. 

A request to the U. S. Congress for 
additional aid to nations of Europe will 
be related to the progress made toward 
effective unity. 

Secretary Dulles left Europe con- 
vinced that concrete steps will be taken 
by the nations involved, in time to con- 
vince Congress that further aid from 
the United States is justified. 

American policy toward Europe, as it 
is being reoriented, is to be a policy 
substantially changed from the past. 

France, once again, is being tapped 
for leadership. Mr. Dulles sought to 
reassure the French, to make it clear 
that the United States regards the 
French as the pillar of strength in any 
defense arrangement on the Continent. 
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Britain, for the moment at least, is 
being pressured to alter its attitude 
toward co-operation with France and 
with Europe. The U. S. is not buying 
Winston Churchill’s plan to revive the 
British-American wartime partnership 
that left Europe in a secondary role. 

Germany, on its part, is being praised 
and encouraged, but is being cautioned 
to keep mum about its national ambi- 
tions at this point. German nationalists 
are being warned that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s policy of a rapprochement be- 





ment. He now terms any other alter. 
tive “unthinkable.” 

This means that ways must be found 
to induce the French and the Germap 
to approve the European Army treaty, 
and to convince the British that they 
should give France the assurances she 
wants before she is willing to ratify the 
treaty. In Britain, Mr. Dulles obtained 
some encouragement. 

The biggest Eisenhower-Dulles prob- 
lem is a tight timetable on action. 

A program for aid abroad must go to 
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DULLES, CHURCHILL, STASSEN 
The pressure‘s on Britain 


tween Germany and France is the only 
route to an end to occupation. 

Italy’s support for unity within Europe 
is being recognized and praised. 

That, in capsule form, is the long and 
short of American policy as it is being 
applied at this time in Britain and Eu- 
rope. The emphasis is upon optimism 
over the possibility of realizing a work- 
able unity. 

The Dulles view is this: 

A German Army is necessary to the 
defense of Europe. Yet the only way a 
German Army can be brought into being 
effectively is as part of a European Army. 
A nine months’ search has not produced 
a satisfactory alternative. After his talks 
here, Mr. Dulles is convinced that the 
French never will accept a German na- 
tional army and that the Germans can 
only be rearmed with French agree- 


Congress in Washington before the end 
of March. Congressional committees 
must give approval before the April 23 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Paris. The reason is that 
NATO must set its armed-force goals 
for 1953 and 1954 at that time. This wil 
be impossible unless there are approx- 
mate figures on the aid U.S. will give. 
Ultimate deadline for the European 
Army treaty is September, when German 
elections will be held. Unless the treaty 
and its accompanying peace contract for 
West Germany are in force by that time, 
chances of election for Chancellor Ade- 
nauer will be poor. A victory for Germat 
Socialists who oppose Adenauer would 
finish the European Army for good. 
Right now, France is gumming the 
timetable somewhat by insisting on hal 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Founded in 1918 at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, the American Broach & 
Machine Company became a 
subsidiary of Sundstrand in 1936. 


Today it is renowned as a 


‘Manufacturer not only of machines, but 


a full complement of broaching 
tools and work-holding fixtures. 





BROACHING, MILLING AND SPECIAL MACHINES + LATHES » MAGNETIC CHUCKS » COOLANT SEPARATORS + AIR SANDERS 
INDUSTRIAL AND AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC TRANSMISSIONS, PUMPS, MOTORS AND VALVES + Ol BURNER PUMPS 





A name to remember 








in your business, too... 


“Engineered Production” for the 


RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


From giant Diesels to featherweight kitchen utensils, 
countless production problems involve the use of standard and 
special broaching machines and tools designed and built 

by American Broach & Machine Co., a Sundstrand 
subsidiary . . . . Perhaps Sundstrand’s creative engineering 


can serve your business, too! 






SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
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a dozen “protocols” that amend the 
treaty, to satisfy Parliament. But René 
Mayer, French Premier, has assured Mr. 
Dulles these “protocols” can be worked 
out to the satisfaction of Britain and 
Germany before the end of March. 

While the U.S. Secretary of State is 
leaving the question of protocols largely 
in Premier Mayer’s hands, he is giving 
the French close support on issues re- 
lated to Great Britain. 

Dulles began working on the British 
even before he took office. He and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower tackled Churchill in New 
York on the issue of British co-operation 
with the European Army. They made 
very little headway with Mr. Churchill. 
But later they discovered other British 
leaders are more sympathetic. They be- 
lieve there is a chance they can get 
Churchill to change his view. 

In London, while Dulles did no table 
pounding, he did some plain talking 
about an effective alliance in which 
everyone—including Britain—pulled _ to- 
gether. He made it clear that Britain, as 
well as the United States, had no good 
alternative but the European Army, and 
that it was up to Britain to give up its 
traditional aloofness towards the Con- 
tinent in favor of whole-hearted support 
of the European Army idea. He also re- 
minded the British leaders that, unless 
they provide him with useful ammuni- 
tion—evidence of British backing for 
European unity—there is a danger that 
Congress will get unhitched. 

This pressure of Dulles on the British 
improves the prospect that Britain will 
shortly make some gesture to France, 
perhaps by offering to extend from 25 to 
50 years the British guarantee to come 
to France’s aid in case of war. 





FRENCHMEN IN ARMS 


Premier Mayer, in his visit to London, 
will welcome that but ask also for closer 
British ties with the European Army. 
He. does not expect the British troops to 
join the. European Army, but does want 
Britain to assign military and _ political 
advisers to the.European Army staff on a 
full-time basis. The British seem to be in 
a mood to meet Mayer at least part way. 

Further pressure on the British to 
play ball with the French and other Eu- 
ropean neighbors shows up in the eco- 
nomic field. The French particularly 
feared an exclusive deal between Lon- 
don and Washington to make the pound 
convertible into dollars regardless of the 
effect this would have on European 
trade. The French say any such move 
involves Europe as well as Britain. 

In Paris, Dulles was told this by the 
French: If the British convertibility plan 
went through, the effect might be to 
create new currency walls inside Eu- 
rope. Final result, the French pointed 
out, could be to wreck European trade, 
split the Schuman Plan and make a Eu- 
ropean Army impossible. 

Dulles agreed and applied the heat 
in London. Immediate effect was a 
change in the ground rules for the Brit- 
ish mission coming to Washington early 
in March. Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
R. A. Butler will discuss their currency 
proposals informally in Washington. 

Idea is to feel out White House and 
Treasury opinion. No attempt will be 
made to come to any decision. Then the 
Eden-Butler team will report back to 
Britain’s continental neighbors, as well 
as to Commonwealth countries. 

Eventual outcome will be a big eco- 
nomic meeting this summer to discuss 


—— 


the free world’s trade and currency prob. 
lems. At that time, Britain and the Com 
monwealth, continental European and 
perhaps other countries will hash ove 
with the U.S. what can be done. 

In Paris, this Dulles technique of put 
ting pressure on the British while offer. 
ing encouragement to the French has 
launched a new era of good feeling be 
tween the French and U.S. governments 

Franco-American relations had _ been 
turning sour ever since last autumn. The 
Americans began to think France was 
hopeless, and the French saw their hopes 
of U.S. support fading fast. Mr. Dulles 
was somewhat pessimistic when he 
reached Paris. But by the time he left, 
he bubbled over with optimism. 

Mr. Dulles has decided that Mr. Mayer 
is as strong for the European Army and 
European unity as even Robert Sch 
man. It was not lost on Mr. Dulles that 
the Mayer Government submitted the Ev- 
ropean Army treaty to Parliament within 
a few days after taking office, whereas 
the Pinay-Schuman Government didnt 
dare submit the treaty during a seven- 
month period. Mr. Dulles is convinced, 
moreover, the Mayer Government is 
strong enough and smart enough to push 
the treaty through Parliament. 

These views of Mr. Dulles, along with 
his pressure on Britain, are highly com- 
forting to French leaders. The Dulles 
visit has been a shot in the arm for 
France and the European Army. 

For the French, it’s a chance—maybe 
the last one—to seize the leadership in 
Western Europe. The U.S. is gambling 
that the French will rise to the opportu: 
nity. The next 10 weeks will tell whether 
President Eisenhower and _ Secretary 
Dulles are betting on the right horse. 





=-MSA and Freneh Fmbassy 


FRENCHMEN BUILDING ARMS 


... U.S. is counting on a rebirth of spirit 
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blending is basic in fine steels, too 


In the making of steel for a special purpose you start 
with special ingredients. What goes into steel for a 
faster-than-sound jet engine bears little resemblance 
to the formula for steel that is used in a sharper-than- 
sharp surgical scalpel. 

So widespread is the application of steels from Crucible 
mills that you can scarcely go through an ordinary day 
without using, directly and indirectly, two or three 
dozens of devices, services, appliances in which special 
Crucible steels form essential parts. Each day new needs 
arise, and new ways are found to fill them... with 
special steels. When a unique steel requirement occurs 
in your field... call on Crucible. 





/CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 





53 goats of Fine | stoclmaking 


CR’ IBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, P 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J, 


CD 


e PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y, « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN » NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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CAN U.S. UNDO YALTA, POTSDAM? 


Ike Serves Notice on Stalin: ‘No Deals' 


President Eisenhower's new line 
toward Russia means this: 

Secret deals with Stalin are 
out. Old ones made at Yalta and 
Potsdam have no standing. There 
will be no more like them. 

Stalin wiil continue to control 
all territory grabbed since World 
War Il. But his victims are on 
notice that U.S. definitely is on 
their side. 


Joseph Stalin now has this notice 
from President Eisenhower: The 
United States will enter into no deal 
that recognizes Russia’s title to parts 
of the world that she has taken since 
World War II. 

This is true despite any arrangements 
made at Yalta by President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and _ Stalin, 
and later confirmed at Potsdam by Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Attlee. 

If Stalin expects to bargain on the 
basis of a firm title to parts of Eastern 
Europe and Asia, he is going to be dis- 
appointed. The United States will not 
enter into negotiations that validate 
Russian claims to any territories where 


people now are enslaved by Commu- 
nism. 

In fact, the President plans to ask 
Congress to declare by resolution that 
this Government recognizes no commit- 
ments contained in secret understand- 
ings that would permit “the enslave- 
ment of any people.” 

Actually, the U.S. Senate, in ratifying 
the peace treaty with Japan in 1952, 
specifically declared that this country 
does not accept Russian claims in Asia 
based upon secret understandings ar- 
rived at in the Yalta Conference. Mr. 
Eisenhower is to go beyond this Senate 
resolution and ask both houses of Con- 
gress to apply the same principle of 
nonrecognition to past deals in Europe 
as well as in Asia. 

The maps on pages 22 and 24 show in 
practical terms some of the points of 
controversy. 

In Europe, the U.S. is disavowing 
agreements that gave Russia control of 
large chunks of territory and enslaved 
millions of people. Both the Yalta Agree- 
ment of February, 1945, and the Pots- 
dam Agreement of July, 1945, are in- 
volved. 

The Yalta Agreement either recognized 
or permitted without protest a great shift 
of geographic lines. 

Russia annexed a good part of Eastern 
Poland. 


“We shall never acquiesce 
ir. the enslavement of any peo- 
ple in order to purchase fan- 
cied gain for ourselves. | 
shall ask the Congress at a 
later date to join in an ap- 
propriate resolution making 
clear that this Government 
recognizes no kind of commit- 
ment contained in secret un- 
derstandings of the past with 
foreign governments which 
permit this kind of enslave- 
ment.’ 

—Dwight Eisenhower, in state of the 
union message 


Poland acquired a large chunk of 
Eastern Germany to compensate for ter- 
ritory lost to Russia. 

Russia grabbed, without contest, a part 
of East Prussia, including the city of 
Konigsberg. 

The Yalta Agreement fixed occupation 
zones in Germany, including those sec- 
tions of Berlin and East Germany now 
held by Russia. 

It set occupation zones for Austria, 
although an earlier agreement had 

(Continued on page 24) 








In Far East, deals with Russia 
that U.S. will disavow... 


© Title for Russia to Outer Mongolia 

© The Kurile Islands for Russia 

© Southern Sakhalin to Russia 

O Anaval base at Port Arthur for Russia 


© Port rights at Dairen for Russia 








Crenaosa 
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This plane flies to the moon and back..every day 


Hundreds of rugged, dependable Beech- 
craft “Twins” serve business all year 
long. It’s estimated that these company- 
owned Beechcraft Executive Transports 
fly a combined distance equal to a trip 
to the moon and back every day. 






Royal Canadian Air Force Expeditor. 
Beech “Twins” will serve for pilot and navi- 
gation training, and communications work. 


Management men rely on this sound- 
proofed, superbly comfortable plane for 
the best of reasons: Its use saves them 
money, Cuts travel-time as much as 75 per 
cent. These men take field trips they 
formerly “passed up’’—coming and going 


at their convenience. They personally sell 
distant customers, solve problems on the 
spot. Investigate. Typical costs, operating 
data on request from your Beechcraft 
distributor or write Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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contemplated that this nation would be 
freed. 

All of these decisions now are being 
thrown open to review, along with the 
present status of Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania. 
All of these countries were promised 
self-government and free elections at 
Yalta and wound up as Soviet-type dic- 
tatorships. 

The Potsdam Conference ratified 
most of the Yalta actions and gave Rus- 
sia title to Ruthenia, the easternmost 
province of Czechoslovakia. 

In other areas, Russia simply moved 
in and took control. It continued its 
hold on Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, 
countries occupied by Russia early in 
the war. 

In Asia, the U.S. will denounce 
claims by Russia to large areas that 
tend to hem in Japan. Some of these 
agreements go all the way back to the 
first Cairo Conference of Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek in No- 
vember, 1943. 

At the Cairo Conference, it was agreed 
that Manchuria, Formosa and other 
areas taken by Japan would be returned 
to China after the war. And, while Rus- 
sia assumed no obligations at that con- 
ference, it was generally assumed that 
the territories taken from Russia in 
1904 by Japan would be returned to 
Russia. 

At Yalta, Russia was promised the 
Kurile Islands and the southern part of 
Sakhalin Island, which flank Japan on 
the northeast and the north. 

In addition, Soviet troops moved in 
and took the smaller Habomai Islands, 
from whose waters and the Kuriles Ja- 
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pan used to take 300 million dollars’ 
worth of crab meat a year. Russia in 
recent months has been seizing Japa- 
nese fishing boats that venture into those 
waters. 

In addition to the Kurile and Sakhalin 
deal at Yalta, Russia got a naval base at 
Port Arthur and port rights. at Dairen, 
which had been lost in 1904. It also 
wangled a half interest in the Man- 
churian railways, along with recogni- 
tion of Russia’s claims to Outer Mongolia. 
The latter shifted over from China to be- 
come a Russian satellite. 

In subsequent developments in China, 
with Chiang being driven off the Chi- 
nese mainland by the Communists, the 
United States refused to go along with 
the Communist demand that Formosa 
be turned over to the new Communist 
government. Instead, Chiang has been 
supported in his control of that is- 
land and now is being freed to use it 
as a base of operations against the main- 
land. 

The South Manchurian Railroad, now 
half owned by Russia, forms an im- 
portant link in the supply lines to Com- 
munist soldiers in Korea. 

The practical effect of a denuncia- 
tion by Congress of the agreements by 
which Russia got control of all this ter- 
ritory in Europe and Asia will not be a 
change of any kind in the present domi- 
nation of the areas by Russia. Nothing 
short of a world war could pry Russia 
loose from those areas. 

What the action does do, however, is 
to place the United States on the side 
of the peoples now enslaved by the Com- 
munists in Europe and Asia. It makes 
clear to these peoples and to Russia that 





———e 


the United States does not accept any 
part in the maintaining of that dom) 
nation by the Russian Communists, 

This plainly puts the United Statg 
in a position to use all of its influeng 
toward eventual liberation of all pe. 
ples now enslaved by Russia. It pave 
the way for an all-out moral barrag 
against Russia’s position in the court of 
world opinion, and for a_propagand 
drive inside those countries aimed y 
their liberation. 

The plan is designed to make clex 
to these peoples, and to all others, that 
the United States is on the side of 
freedom, and is not to be placed in q 
position of helping to fasten shackles 
upon any nation. 

European allies are expressing the 
opinion that the U.S. action is reckless 
and that the country is taking a chance 
on a new war. 

But the view of President Eisenhov- 
er’s planners is exactly the opposite. 

In their view, this action by the United 
States will help keep alive the deter. 
mination of peoples behind the Iro 
Curtain to be free. It will tend to in 
crease the pressure against Russia in- 
side those countries and raise for the 
Soviet the hint of trouble at home. This, 
the planners say, may cause Soviet Rus- 
sia to be less likely to take a chance o 
war. 

Actually, the planners view this as a 
promise that the United States will be 
on the side of freedom all around the 
world—a declaration that the United 
States will not be a party to any deil 
that helps to put people in slavery. 
That is the hope behind the Eisenhower 
move. 
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Automatic protection. against 
stroke errors. Direct key action 
registers answers instantly — 
gives you more accurate figure 
work per hour. Other exclu- 
sive Comptometer features 
and services save still more 
money. Call in’ your Compt- 
ometer representative. 






CompromeTer AppinG-CALCULATING MACHINES are made 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Ilinois. Offices in all principal cities. 
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Chop Bureaucracy—but Where? 


Benson Plan: Streamline, and Cut Duplication 


Overhauling a Government 
department is much sooner said 
than done. Look at what Benson 
is up against in Agriculture: 

Its agencies sprawl, often over- 
lap. But each has backers among 
farmers, Congressmen, _politi- 
cians. A cut can bring an ovitcry. 

Even the law gets in the way. 
Example: Firing one man can take 
months. It's happened in the past. 


Ezra Benson, the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, is setting out to make 
economy the watchword in federal 
farm programs—a field where spend- 
ing has been the rule for 20 years. 

Benson’s attempt to reform the Agri- 
culture Department is a crucial test of 
the Eisenhower approach to big govern- 
ment. He is the first to apply the “new 
broom” to a Department’s daily affairs; 
the first to threaten curtailment of fed- 
eral aids enjoyed by large and powerful 
groups of voters. The whole tone of 
Eisenhower's Administration will be af- 
fected by the success or failure of Ben- 
son’s drive to cut down the Agriculture 
Department and make it click. 

Troubles already are coming thick and 
fast for the new Secretary. Farm prices 
are sagging. Surpluses are piling up. 
Farm groups are uneasy, behind the 
scenes, over the first moves to overhaul 
the Agriculture bureaucracy. Farm Con- 
gressmen aré openly irritated because 
Secretary Benson balks at promising big- 
ger farm-aid programs for the future. 

An inside view of what Benson plans 
to do under these circumstances is given 
in what follows. You get, first, the Benson 
approach to price supports, research, 
other things. This is followed by the com- 
ment of experienced farm officials or 
Washington observers who know what 
any newcomer is up against when he un- 
dertakes to whittle down federal farm 
commitments. 


Price-Supports Hurdle 

The Benson view: Supports are on the 
books for two years and will be carried 
out according to the wishes of Congress. 
But the Agriculture Department will not 
suggest any bigger programs. No special 
action to bolster cattle prices is needed, 
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at this time. Agriculture has become 
mechanized, more vulnerable than ever 
to rapid price declines. So we must guard 
the farmer against disastrous price 
fluctuations. But you cannot guarantee 
farmers a profit all the time, any more 
than you can guarantee all businesses a 
profit. 

An official of long experience com- 
ments: What a Secretary of Agriculture 
thinks about price controls can be quite 
academic. Congress calls the tune. More 
than 15 separate regulatory laws and ap- 
propriations govern the operations of one 
single agency, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, in the price-sup- 
porting field. Mr. Benson can't change 
any of those laws. 

He does have some latitude in the way 
he runs things. But if he doesn’t act fast 
enough, after prices drop to a certain 
level, you'll see quick reaction from Cap- 
itol Hill. As for guaranteeing profits, look 
at the potato program. The last two Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture begged Congress 
to let them stop buying potatoes. But the 
Congressmen from potato States forced 
the Agriculture Department to keep that 
potato thing going until the Government 


had lost 500 million dollars and moun- 
tains of potatoes were burned and 
wasted. Something similar could happen 
in the butter program. They have bought 
43 million pounds of butter already, and 
it won't keep forever. 


Hold on Handouts 

Mr. Benson’s approach: Our aim basi- 
cally is to put more emphasis on tie 
farmer helping himself, and to get the 
Government out of doing so many things 
and making so many handouts. The Goy- 
ernment ought to show people the best 
way to do things, then let them help 
themselves. Federal payments for “con- 
servation practices” are handouts—money 
offered to farmers for doing things musi 
of them would do anyway, like liming the 
soil. These payments cost about 250 
million dollars a year. Many farmers are 


“ashamed to take the money. Maybe we 


ought to have a little money to pass out 
as incentives for permanent land improve- 
ments, but not for many things that are 
going on now. 

Comment from an official who works 
closely with Congress: You cannot cut 
programs unless Congress approves. 





plus others abroad. 


modity markets. 
products. 


billions. 


colleges. 





To a New Boss, 
Department Looks Like This 


© A bureaucracy with 56,000 full-time workers, 90,000 com- 
mitieemen as advisers, more than 3,600 field offices in U. S., 


© A huge financial operation that spends about 2 billion 
dollars a year, and has no real control over its budget. 


® An administrative giant that, among other things: 
e Grades meat, insures crops, forecasts harvests, polices com- 
e Buys, sells, stores, gives away or destroys big amounts of farm 


e Runs the world’s biggest bank, making loans that run into 


Hands out huge amounts in direct payments to farmers. 
Conducts research on everything from fruit flies to tractors. 
Operates 181 million acres of national forests. 

Runs a college of its own, and an extension service for other 


® A bewildering maze of laws, regulations, rules, traditions 
and practices dating back to 1862. 


the Agriculture 
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Many agree it would be a good idea to 
lop off the conservation-payments pro- 
gram. But that is a source of cash for 
farmers at a time when many are feeling 
a real pinch for money. The program is 
authorized, too, to run through calendar 
year 1953. You can say: Just don’t ap- 
propriate the money. But then you will 
have farmers who started their conserva- 
tion practices in January claiming that 
the Government misled them and did not 
pay off as promised. The Republican 80th 
Congress did cut some conservation-pay- 
ments funds, to 180 millions from a pre- 
vious level of 250 millions. That con- 
tributed to the farmers’ fear of the 
Republicans that helped elect Truman 
in 1948. 


Do Controls Work? 

The Benson attitude: Nobody can con- 
trol farm production closely without 
drastic regimentation. What has _hap- 
pened in the past shows that. Farmers 
will cut wheat acreage 10 per cent, for 
instance, but then they just put more 
fertilizer on the remaining acres and 
make bigger crops than ever. We're 
against acreage controls. These crop con- 
trols and price supports tend to freeze 
everything on the production side in the 
pattern of 40 years ago, when consump- 
tion was entirely different. They make it 
profitable for American farmers to go on 
growing more and more wheat and cot- 
ton when we have too much now. Pro- 
grams ought to encourage farmers to 


change what they grow, as national eat- 
ing habits and materials need change. 

A Congressman’s comment: I would 
like to see any new programs suggested 
that can help to solve the farm problems. 


Firing Takes Time 

The Benson idea: Economy is our 
watchword. Efficient administration is our 
goal. The Department’s budget for fiscal 
year 1954 is being studied. Cuts from the 
original money requests are coming. 
There will be changes in all the policy- 
making jobs. But no mass head rolling is 
planned. We know already some places 
where we could cut personnel more than 
10 per cent and improve efficiency. 

A federal executive comments: Ben- 
son’s early moves to clean things up are 
entirely right and long overdue. There’s 
plenty of room for more efficiency. It may 
be harder to get fast action in lower 
echelons than he realizes. In Govern- 
ment, you cannot just fire the incompe- 
tents and lazy people, especially if they 
are veterans. You can spend months try- 
ing to fire a drunken messenger, for in- 


‘stance. 


Confusion in the Counties 

The Benson goal: We hope to cut out 
bickering and confusion in local units 
of the Agriculture Department’s bureaus. 
There’s a lot of duplication—in soil-con- 
servation work, for example—that can be 
eliminated. Many research activities 
ought to be turned over to universities or 





incompetence. 


from farmers. 


grams are on the way. 





But Not All of His Reforms 
Have Clear Sailing 


® He can demand efficiency—but the Civil Service laws and 
Veterans’ Preference Act make it difficult to fire anybody for 


® He can reduce his staff—and already has set about it. 
But he will find that bureaucrats can fight back, with help from 
their Congressmen. He will lose some of the men he wants to 
keep, and keep some he would like to lose. He can’t cut too 
many workers off without impairing operations. 


® He can cut functions—but only within narrow limits, as 
most functions are provided by law. 


® He can reduce services—but he'll get a quick complaint 


® He can stall for time—but he will come under political 
pressure to assure farmers that bigger and better aid pro- 


® He can ask Congress for help—but farm-State Congress- 
men will demand that he do more for farmers, not less. 
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private foundations, to cut down Gov- 
ernment overhead, though we want to 
encourage research, especially into in- 
dustrial uses for farm products. 

A farm official comments: Benson can 
fire all State committeemen of Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. They 
get from $7,000 to $8,500 a year. He 
probably will change them in States 
where there are Republicans who want 
the jobs. Conceivably, he could fire all 
the farmer-fieldmen, too. There are 285 
of these. They make $5,000 to $6,000 a 
year. Clerks and stenographers in State 
offices average around 50 per office. This 
setup could be a happy hunting ground 
for Republican office seekers. But how 
many qualified people want the jobs? 
The 80,000 community committeemen 
and 9,000 county committeemen are 
elected by the farmers themselves and 
can't be shifted by the Secretary. Abolish 
the PMA committeeman organization? 
Who would run the farm programs? 


Braced for Trouble 

That’s a quick glance at some of the 
problems and aims of the Benson regime 
at Agriculture. Congress and important 
groups of the public will be watching 
every move the new Secretary makes. It’s 
quite a job to overhaul a Department as 
big and. powerful as Agriculture. Benson 
expects trouble and is braced to meet it 
head on. How well and quickly he suc- 
ceeds can. set the tone of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 
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EZRA T. BENSON 
Ike's first ‘new broom’ in action 
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LIVING COSTS COMING DOWN 


A Little Already, a Good Deal by Year End 


Prices, now dropping, are to 
stay down in the months ahead. 
The dollar in 1953 will buy more 
than it has in several years. 

Here are the savings a house- 
wife can expect: 

Food will be cheaper, with 
meat the leader. Cuts also can 
be expected in clothing, furni- 
ture, rugs and kitchen gadgets. 

It's a situation that could ease 
the pressure for wage boosts. 


You can buy best-quality steaks 
now for 85 cents a pound in most parts 
of the country. The price, a short 
while back, was $1.17 or more. Pork 
chops can be had at 70 cents a pound 
or less, down 20 cents from their top. 

Eggs are 16 cents a dozen cheaper 
than they were a while back. Fresh fruit 
is cheaper. So are fresh vegetables and 
potatoes. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are down some in price. 

In a few areas, concessions are being 
given on rents. 
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All of this is just another way of saying 
that it is beginning to cost less for the 
average family to live. The trend down 
in costs of living is to pick up some mo- 
mentum in the months ahead. This means 
that the dollar in the weekly pay check 
will go a bit further, will be a better 
dollar than it was. 

The shift in living costs, now started, 
is a great change from the recent past. 

For nearly three years, most prices 
paid in retail stores have been moving 
up. This was particularly true of food 
prices, to which the housewife is sensi- 
tive. Prices paid farmers for what they 
grow, however, and a good many other 
prices of so-called raw materials, have 
been in a decline for several months. 
Some of these declines have been drastic, 
but they are beginning only now to be 
reflected in prices quoted in the stores. 

More and more, an end to inflation, 
an end to shortages, a decline in prices 
of raw materials will be apparent in 
lower prices in stores. 

Farmers, in the process, are being hurt 
somewhat. So are coal miners and others 
who produce material in raw form. But 
most city families are to get some benefit 
if their incomes remain steady or rise. 
The city family with $5,000 of income, 


for example, is likely to find by the end 
of the year that it has an extra $155, 
resulting from a living-cost decline. If , 
tax cut comes, this family will have 
more dollars in 1954 that it can use to 
better its lot. 

A turn in the cost of living, from 
steady rises to a decline, can have many 
effects. 

When storekeepers are not marking 
up prices, there is less grumbling on the 
part of housewives and on the part of 
wage earners and salaried _ people, 
Cheaper meat, cheaper eggs, cheaper 
prices for clothing, in particular, will be 
apparent to the worker and tend to re. 
duce his irritations. 

What you find now, in buying for 
the family, is this: 

Food, the biggest single item in most 
family budgets, offers the biggest say- 
ings, with meat down in price more 
than anything else. Bread, flour and 
coffee are about as high in price as ever, 
but these items are not large in the total 
food bill of the average family. The 
signs point to lower prices for drugs and 
medicines that families must buy in 
times of illness. 

Clothing for the family also is tum 
ing downward somewhat in price. Shoes 
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again are being reduced. Men’s suits, 
costing $75 a short while back, now can 
be bought in many cities for $59. 

Furnishings for the house are down 
more noticeably. A new refrigerator will 
cost a few dollars less. So will a new 
electric sewing machine or an electric 
stove, although gas stoves still are rising 
in price. 

It costs less, too, to buy a new suite 
of furniture, or to pick up same new 
floor lamps for the living room. 

A new car for the family will cost 
about as much as last year or a little 
more, but by shopping around and may- 
be changing your make of automobile 
you'll often be able to get more trade-in 
value for the old car. A used car of al- 
most any make will cost less. 

So will an older house in a great many 
areas. 

Over all, as the chart on this page 
shows, these price reductions are turning 
the average family’s living costs down- 
ward for the first time since the 1930s, 
except for a period in 1949. For the fam- 
ily living in its own house, as most fami- 
lies now do, the savings are even greater 
than indicated, as they are not affected 
by increases in rents. 

It’s not likely that price declines will 
go far, in the foreseeable future, toward 
pre-Korean war levels. The price level 
now is about twice as high as in 1940, 
and up 11 per cent from June, 1950. 

At this time, sizable wage increases 
have been built into industry’s costs, for 
one thing. Then there are commitments 
to support farm prices at 90 per cent of 
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WHERE LIVING COSTS ARE HEADING 


Postwar Peak 


Over-all costs 191.1 
Food 235.5 
Clothing 209.0 
Rent 145.3 
Fuel, etc. 149.9 
Housefurnishings 212.6 
Miscellaneous 175 


(Index numbers—1935-39—=100) 


ee 
190.7 185 
229.9 215 
201.1 185 
145.3 150 
149.9 150 
205.3 190 . 
175 178 








parity. The money supply is large, ade- 
quate for sustaining a high level of 
prices. And there is no sign yet of a big 
depression. 

But with incomes high, and likely to 


. stay high for most families in the year 


ahead, even a slight decline in living 
costs will make a big difference. Since 
the Korean war began, the weekly pay 
check of those in private industry has 
risen on the average about 22 per cent— 
from $59 to $72 a week. No general de- 
cline from that level is in sight at this 
time. 

What all this means is that city fami- 
lies will be able to live better, by buying 
more things with the savings from the 










big items on their budgets. Farmers and 
grocers will be less well off. But those on 
a fixed income, and shop owners in other 
fields, will benefit. 

Those living off investments will find 
the value of their incomes rising, in- 
stead of declining. White-collar workers 
will begin to catch up with factory work- 
ers, whose income has risen most since 
wartime. 

Price cuts now showing up in grocer- 
ies and stores all over the country, in 
other words, appear to be more than 
temporary good news for the average 
family budget. They point to a real in- 
crease in most people’s standard of living 
for the year ahead. 
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“WE SMASHED THE COMMUNISTS’ 


Philippine Leader Tells How Guns and Food Won War on Huks 


The Huk movement in the Philippines—a 
bid by Communists for power—is smashed. 

Why Communists thrive in Asia, how they 
have been defeated after getting a foothold 
are matters of major importance at this time. 

The man who cleaned out the Philippine 
Communists is Ramon Magsaysay, Defense 
Secretary of the young republic, and wartime 


Q How strong were the Communists 
in the Philippines when you took over 
the Defense job, Mr. Secretary? 

A It was not so much that they were 
strong. The forces moving against them 
were weak. When I took over on Sept. 
1, 1950, there were perhaps 20,000 Huks 
—well-armed, well-organized fighting 
Huks. 

Q Have they been smashed? 

A Yes. About 9,000 of them surren- 
dered in two years. We killed some 
4,000. We captured more. We captured 
the whole Communist Polit- 
buro for the Philippines—all 
but two or three. We killed or 
captured 980 commanders. 

Q How many are left now? 

A Maybe 4,000. All scat- 
tered. There are few leaders 
among them. 

Q Who are the Huks any- 
how—what does that mean? 

A It means Nation’s Libera- 
tion Army. Here is the whole 
name, written out: Hukbong 
Mapagpalaya Sa Bayan. 

Q Are they all Communists? 

A Oh, no. All the leaders 
are, of course. During the Jap- 
anese occupation, sometimes 
they fought the Japanese. 
Sometimes they fought le- 
gitimate Filipino guerrillas. 
Then, after the war, they 
fought the Government. The 
leaders wanted to make the 
Philippines a Communist 
country. 

Q What about the people 
who supported the Huks? 

A Ah, there was the trouble. 
The Huks themselves claimed 
1 million supporters. That was 
perhaps exaggerated. But there 
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certainly were hundreds of thousands. 
Many people were more afraid of the 
Philippine Army and police than they 
were of the Huks. 

What the Huks took from the poor 
people they paid for—by robbing the 
rich, of course. And the poor farmers— 
what chance had they? When the Army 
caught them sheltering Huks, they were 
killed sometimes, When the Army want- 
ed a pig, it took a pig. Many honest men 
fled to the mountains and joined the 
Huks. 





—Wide World 


DEFENSE SECRETARY RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


guerrilla leader. He now is a national hero and 
an emerging political figure. 

Magsaysay found what made Communists 
tick, shaped policies to meet their threat. 

In the following interview with a member 
of the Board of Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, given in Manila, the man who knocked 
out the Communists tells how it was done. 


Q How did you start out to fight 
them? 

A First, I cleaned up the Philippine 
Army. When the Americans saw that we 
meant business, they gave us arms. | 
changed the chief of the Army and the 
chief of the Constabulary—the national 
police. We had a lot of courts-martial, 
Then, pretty soon the officers all see [ 
mean business. Most of them were glad. 
Now we have a good Army. 

Also, I changed the methods of fight. 
ing Communists. 

Q How do you mean? 

A First, I told the Army it 
was its business to kill Huks, 
not Filipino citizens. I said I 
would have any soldier shot 
who killed a civilian for shel- 
tering Huks. We had to shoot 
a few, too. Then, I told the 
Army to win the confidence of 
the people away from the 
Huks. When we heard that a 
poor farmer was_ sheltering 
Huks, we took him a bag of 
rice and: told him we wanted 
to help him. We offered re- 
wards for information, and we 
paid the rewards—we got the 
confidence of the citizens. 

I set up a system of free 
telegrams for people who had 
a complaint about the Army or 
information about Huks. All 
were addressed to me, person- 
ally. At first, people just 
laughed. Then, a few tried it. 
They got action right away. 
When they had a legitimate 
complaint about the Army, 
some officer got fired. When 
they had information about 
Huks, they were rewarded. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Protective packaging of 
avtomobile doors. 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres | 


for protective packaging 







Manufacturers of protective 
packaging and wrapping 
materials find Mosinee f- 
bres help solve the many 
problems of protecting al- 

most every conceivable 
product of industry. The mills of 
Mosinee have cooperated in creating 
specially treated fibres for makers of 
reinforced papers, creped papers, 
ordnance wraps, sealing tapes . . . 
protective papers that save countless 
millions in guarding products from 
moisture, rust, mold, air, dust, rough 
handling, etc., in transit and in 
storage. 

Similarly, Mosinee cooperates with 
many industries by processing fibres 
to perform specific functions as a 
part of products or packaging. 
Mosinee may have a profitable an- 
swer for your product and packaging 
problems, too. Let’s discuss them. 
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Q How long did it take to get results? 

A About a month or so. But that was 
only one thing. We also appealed to the 
Huks by radio, by dropping messages, 
by talking to Huk women and children. 
We told the Huks they had nothing to 
fear from us if they were not- Commt- 
nists, if they had committed no crime 
save to fight. 

We said we knew many had joined 
the Huks because they had no land 
and were hungry. We told them they 
would have land if they came to us. 
We got the Government to set aside land 
for our Huks. An Army agency cleared 
the land, built houses. We got plows 
and farm animals with your MSA (Mu- 






AS 


tual Security Agency) money. Then, 
when a Huk surrendered to us—if 
he was not a criminal or a Communist 
leader—he got a farm. 

Q About how many do you have on 
farms now? 

A About 300 Huk farmers in Min- 
danao. That means about 1,500 people. 
And we are feeding thousands of Huk 
families and sending their children to 
school. Fhat brings them home. When 
they surrender—after we screen them— 
we tell them their first duty is to their 
country. They serve in the Army, help- 
ing us fight Huks. Some of our best 
soldiers now are former Huks. 

Then, when they finish their military 
service, we ask them what they want to 


MAGSAYSAY QUESTIONS CAPTURED HUKS 
. . if they are not Communists, they will be put in the Army 
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do. Some are farmers. All right. They 
draw lots for farms. We have land fo 
everybody here in the Philippines 
we only go to work and clear it. We 
give them 10 hectares (about 9 
acres) with a house, seed, tools, maybe 
a carabao, and Army rations until they 
get going. 

They get free care in hospitals. After 
one year, they all get title to the farms 
And what a difference that makes! They 
are Communists no more. They never 
were Communists, really. Just desperate 
men. 

Q Then you buy them off? 

A Oh, no. You forget the most im 
portant part of the program. We kil 
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Huks. We chase them into the jungle 
and kill them. 

When I took over, I found that the 
Army did not go into the jungle after 
the Huks. Now everybody goes into the 
jungle. Keep the Huk moving. Thats 
the way. Seek out his headquarters 
and capture it. But always, always keep 
him moving. You cannot imagine what 
that does to a guerrilla. 

One thing the Japs did when they 
were here that I will never forget—they 
got in the jungle and they got some kind 
of drum which they kept going al 
night. It makes a noise like men march: 
ing through the jungle—stomp, stomp, 
stomp. You can’t imagine what that 


(Continued on page 35) 
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‘Waltonals save us $125,000 yearly... 


repay their cost every year 17? OLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Holland, Michigon, 


““World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment “’ 


“As the world’s largest installers of 
warm air heating equipment, we depend 
on 36 National Accounting Machines 
for all the accounting of our home office 
and our 500 company-financed branches 
with 7000 employees in 44 states. 
“National Machines permit such flexi- 
bility of operation that Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Sales Analysis, Stock Records, 
Salesmen Accounts, Branch Income and 
Expense Analysis, Branch Payrolls, In- 
dividual Branch Records, Factory Pay- 


roll and many other records are proc- 
essed daily and with great economy. 

“And National Machines’ remarkable 
simplicity of operation makes it easy to 
train operators. And easier to keep 
them happy! 

“Our eleven years’ experience with 
National Systems and Equipment leaves 
no doubt in our minds that they are 
the world’s finest.” 


Secretary 


It pays to install a National System adapted to 
your needs. For Nationals soon pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save, then go on 
year after year returning a handsome profit. 
Thanks to their exclusive combination of time- 
and-money-saving features, Nationals often do 
2/3 of your accounting work automatically. 

Phone your nearby National office today. A 
trained systems analyst will show how much you 
can save with Nationals. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, ox10 
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does to the poor guerrilla. We were 
nearly crazy in my own guerrilla days. 
Now we do that, too. 

Q So you copied the Japanese? 

A We copied some of their com- 
bat methods, and we added some of 
our own. What is more important, we 
copy American methods. 

We treat the people as you did 
when you came here to fight us in 
1901. You fed hungry people. You gave 
the children candy. Your soldiers made 
friends, that’s how Americans conquered 
the Philippines. When the people are 
with the Army—here or anyplace 
else—the Communists are finished. 

Q How big is your Army? 

A Very small. All our armed forces— 
Army, Air Force, Navy—total 54,- 
000 men. Our combat forces consist en- 
tirely of volunteers. To fight guerrillas, 
you need soldiers who fight like guerril- 
las and behave like  Filipinos—like 
friends of the people. 

Q Did you boost Army pay? 

A I did better than that. I got Con- 
gress to give all ranks disability and 
death benefits—something unknown in 
this part of the world except in the 
American Army. I established rewards 
for killing Huks. A man gets $2,500 for 
a Huk commander, less for other Huks. 
Money does things to men in war and 
out of it. 

And promotions are important. If a 
lieutenant’s outfit kills 10 Huks a year, 





the lieutenant gets a promotion. So the 
lieutenants now go into the jungle 
after Huks, or they go out of the Army. 
In the beginning, I set the example 
myself—I took a carbine and went in 
after Huks. 

You've got to go in after guerrillas, 
keep them moving. We use bloodhounds, 
too. Dogs keep them moving; they 
cannot eat, cannot sleep. You can’t 
imagine what that means in the jungle— 
to be kept moving. You get malaria, the 
worst enemy of the guerrilla. You get 
bugs—leeches from the mud in your 
eyes, ears and nose. But if you do not 
go into the jungle and keep the guer- 
rilla moving, then he will thrive. 

Q How did you catch the Communist 
Politburo in the Philippines? 

A By making a friend. The day I was 
sworn in, a man came to President 
Quirino and said there was a Huk mes- 
senger to see me. I talked to the man. 
He said a Huk leader wanted to see me 
alone. We made a rendezvous in a 
house in Manila—no arms, no guards. 


' He was a young man, a descendant of a 


Philippine patriot. We met again and 
again and again. 

Finally, he said to me once: “Watch 
my house tomorrow. An old woman will 
come there to leave vegetables and 
meat. She will go to 22 other houses. 
Follow her. Where she stops, there lives 
a Communist leader.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FREE LAND: A REWARD FOR GOOD HUKS 
... 25 acres, a house, seed, tools—maybe a carabao 
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America can be proud of its aluminum 
industry! 

1952 was the first million-ton alu- 
minum year on record! 

With the completion of a giant 
$500 million expansion program in 
1954, our nation’s aluminum industry 
will be able to turn out 1.5 million 
tons of aluminum a year—an in- 
crease of 90% over pre-Korean pro- 
duction. 

Aluminum has entered every phase 
of modern living . . . from kitchen 
utensils to ocean superliners. And in 
the armed forces alone, aluminum 
can be used for more than 1,300 
different products. 

Aluminum is one of the many 
major industrial groups served by 
Peoples First. Whether your banking 
roblems are regional or national, 
Feopiee First offers you a 90-year 
background of diversified financial 
experience. Peoples First welcomes 
the opportunity to serve you with 
complete facilities for your every 
banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ANNOUNCING 
4 NEW 


CUTTING OILS! 


2 DUAL-PURPOSE OILS (lubrication and cutting) 


SUNICUT 11-S for medium duty on automatic screw machines 





SUNICUT 209-S for heavy duty on automatic screw machines 


2 SINGLE-PURPOSE OILS (cutting only) 


SUNICUT 102-S for heavy duty on automatic screw machines 


SUNICUT 110-S for heavy duty service in broaching, threading, 


gear cutting, heading and similar applications 


All four oils keep parts and tools cooler, 
help maintain closer work tolerances, 





« Fochn:.:. Coe 
permit longer runs between tool dress- —— Bulletin 
ings. All are odorless and light in color. 
In addition, Sunicut 11-S and 209-S 
have high lubricating value and are 
nonstaining. 

For your copies of technical bulletins 
describing these new oils, call the near- 
est Sun office or write SuN Ort Com- 


PANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-2. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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We did what he said. We got the 
Politburo—most of it. We got papers, 
documents, vital information. Later, this 
boy told me I was to have been killed 
that first night I called on him, but the 
killers’ jeep broke down on the way, 
They didn’t get there in time, I’m glad 
to say. 

Q How do you get the last of the 
Huks, those who have escaped so far? 

A You do not kill Communism with 
the sword and the gun alone. Commu- 
nism is an idea. When a man in a rice 
paddy with a hungry belly, working on 
land which is not his—in debt, always 
in debt and his children hungry, too- 
when a man in that position hears some- 





—Black Star 
A JUNGLE HIDE-OUT 
Troops go in after them... 


body say: “The land belongs to the man 
who works it—come with us and we 
will give it to you!” then, my friend, 
something happens. To that man it is a 
cool wind blowing through a hell on 
earth. 

So much you can do against Commu- 
nism with a gun. The rest you must do 
by offering this man more hope than 
Communism can offer him. 

Q How do you do that? 

A In the Philippines, people have 
heard such words as “land for the land- 
less” and “a fair share for a man’s work 
—such words as these from politicians 
for so many years that they believe 
nothing such men say. Then here come 
the Huks—men of action! They say it 
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and they act. Well, you can’t kid the 
masses. They believe in action. 

That's how Communism must be 
fought—by action not only in killing 
Communists but by offering the people 
something better, more real, more im- 
mediate than the Communists offer 
them. 

Q So the job isn’t finished yet? 

A No. At the start, the main part of 
the job was military and social—killing 
Huks and rehabilitating them. Now, the 
main part of the job is political and 
social. We must open up new land for 
the people; we must tackle the land- 
tenure problem and quit just talking 
about it. 
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RICE HARVEST 
. .. Food brings them home 


Q Can the Philippines help the rest 
of Southeast Asia against Communism? 

A Of course. We have won the mili- 
tary war against our Communists, They 
are not now a threat to our security. 
When a democracy works, Huks or 
any internal Communist army cannot be 
successful. 

We can also show Asians that this 
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THE SIGN OF THE 
BEST BUY LINE 


EQUIPMENT 


CLARK’S POWRWORKER Line. 


You get big-truck benefits at rock-bot- 


tom, small-truck cost. Take the 
POWRWORKER stacker, for ex- 
ample: a rugged, modern fork truck, 
but cut to fit the tighter handling pat- 
tern of narrow aisles, low-load floors, 
limited budgets. Short turning radius, 
easy finger-tip control and ample 
power-plant assure fast, safe handling 
and stacking. Truly big-truck perform- 
ance in an economical package. 

Ask your CLARK dealer about the 
POWRWORKER models: stacker, 
pallet truck, platform truck and tug 
tractor—‘‘walk’em or ride ’em.” These 
power-packed time-savers are job- 
engineered to cut your handling costs 
in a hundred and one ways. They’re 
built right and priced right to give you 
top-dollar value. 


POUND FOR POUND, dollar for _ 
dollar, you can’t beat the value in — 
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business of being an ally of the United 
States is something far different from the 
colonialism they knew. Let them come 





here and look at our standard of living, 







O Material Handling News 
O Have Representative Call. 























our freedoms, and compare them with pe 
anything else. Firm Nome, 

We are not just the show window of Street | 
democracy in Southeast Asia. We should City sia ‘eile 


be exporting democracy. 
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With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 
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Green Light for Business: 
Ike Scuttles Controls 


Lifting of wage-price controls 
makes life easier all around. 

For the man in business, there 
will be less paper work, no out- 
siders around fo fix prices. 

For the worker, a raise be- 
comes a matter between him and 
his employer. A wage bargain 
can‘t be upset by Government. 

Controls that remain are old 
ones, here to stay. 


Life once again is to be somewhat 
simpler for the businessman and the 
individual. The Federal Government 
is removing most emergency controls 
and with that removal will come more 
freedom and an end to a vast amount 
of paper work. 

The man who wants a raise now can 
ask for it. His employer will be free to 
grant or reject that request without ask- 
ing a Government agency what he 
should do. Unions and managements 
will be permitted to bargain freely over 
wage rates without having the shadow 
of a Wage Stabilization Board hovering 
over the bargaining table. (See page 78.) 

Employers will be free to grant bo- 
nuses, general or specific, without first 


getting the approval of a Government 
board. They also may rearrange Wage 
scales and salary classifications without 
regard to a Government regulation. Final. 
ly, there will be far less bureaucratic 
pressure on employers to grant union de- 
mands. 

The weight of Government also js 
being removed from prices. Storekeep- 
ers now may fix their own prices. So 
may producers of raw materials and 
manufacturers of finished goods. No 
longer will businessmen have to run to 
a price controller to see what they can 
charge, or cite long lists of statistics to 
prove that higher costs justify a higher 
price. Landlords, except in crowded de- 
fense areas, can set their own rents. 

Actually, the day of caveat emptor- 
let the buyer beware—is returning. But 
in most fields the buyer is expected to 
have the controlling voice. Supplies now 
are large and increasing. There are 
plenty of goods in the market place. 
There is expected to be increasing com- 
petition for the customer's dollar, which 
means that most sellers will have to 
watch their prices. 

The end of paper work is perhaps 
the most welcome prospect to the busi- 
nessman. Under Government controls, 
requirements for record keeping grew to 
tremendous proportions. Storekeepers 
had to keep records of what they paid 
for their goods, what their normal mark- 





KEEPING RECORDS OF CONTROLS 
... less of this from now on 
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ups were, and what they charged. Often Iti t S AVA aot U S F R S Say 


the storekeepers had to post lists of of- 
ficial price ceilings on every article they 


offered for sale. Most of the time, these atoll Counts! 


records had to be kept in triplicate or 


more. Today business requires more 
Then there were wage and salary rec- than city telephone service. 
ords—mountains of paper showing rates It needs SELECT-O-PHONE!... 
ont paid for various jobs, methods used in Read what Mr. Susen, Vice 
9 “a noting employes, vacation policies, President (at right) of 
yut bonus policies, hiring and firing practices. Phoenix Dye Works, says 
wy Now all this mass of record keeping can about SELECT-O-PHONE 
tie be tossed aside, at a considerable saving aR Ty 
.. of time and effort—and money. A good 
many firms had to hire extra help and 
is keep regular workers overtime at pre- 
.p- mium pay, to satisfy Government require- 
So ments for records, , 
a Soon to go, too, will be the close tab 
No required by Government on materials 
to used in manufacturing. At one _ time, 
na some 50,000 metal-using firms had to 
. get ration tickets for steel, copper, alu- 
om minum and other basic materials. Millions 
4 of man-hours were required in a year 
just to fill out forms and keep records for 
z the Controlled Materials Plan. The cost 
ut ran into millions of dollars. Now in the 
to works is a plan to simplify material ra- 
i tioning—and the paper work involved 
re —even if some controls are kept. 
“ Many controls over business, how- 
Hf ever, are to remain. Only the emergency 
ch controls, imposed after the Korean war, 
to are to be junked. The network of con- 
trols developed during 20 years of ex- 
ps panding Government is not to be dimin- 
5: ished, at least at this time. 
Is, Most employers still must pay their 
‘s workers wages not below minimums set 
. by the Government, and “time and a 
id half” for overtime. They must keep rec- 
k. ords of these payments. Employers with 


Government contracts often must pay at 
least the minimum wage set by an offi- 
cial of the Labor Department. Contrac- 
tors on Government construction projects 
usually must pay the prevailing wage at 
the site, which means union scales. The 
National Labor Relations Board still is 


on hand to see that terms of the Taft- Kewoce son fein sabi 


Hartley Act are obeyed. 


Business practices in regard to pricing, 
advertising claims and relations to com- 
petitors remain under the eyes of the One 
Federal Trade Commission and the Jus- 


tice Department. Railroads, utilities and DIAL INTERCOMMUNICATION 
broadcasting companies will continue An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 

to be regulated. Companies with d- | —— 

fense contracts still may have their profits 
trimmed through the renegotiation proc- 
ess. And there is to be no early relief 
in filling out the many forms required 
by tax officials. 
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Nevertheless, the scrapping of emer- Compeny 
gency controls restores the measure of 
freedom that business firms and work- Address 
ers lost with the onset of the Korean City Zone State 





War, 
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a= With LIEUT. GEN. E. M. ALMOND= 


(Retired) Former Commander of Tenth Army Corps, Korea 


Now It Can Be Told= 


WHAT HAPPENED IN KOREA 
WHEN CHINESE MARCHED IN 





The Army’s seal on Lieut. Gen. Edward M. 
Almond’s lips has been removed by his 
retirement on February 1 from active duty. 
So he can—and here does—tell the story 
of what really took place in Korea after 
Chinese Communists entered the fighting. 

General Almond’s Tenth Corps was not 
forced out of North Korea in the famous 
evacuation of Hungnam, but went to help 
the Eighth Army on the other side of Korea. 


The Tenth Corps could have stayed in North 
Korea indefinitely, he says, and he com- 
pares the evacuation to the landing of United 
Nations troops at Inchon, which he both 
planned and led. 

For this interview, General Almond was 
invited by the editors of U. S. News & World 
Report to their conference room. His discus- 
sion of other phases of the Korean conflict 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 











Q How long were you in Korea, General Almond? 
A Ten months. 
Q You left there when? 


and at the end of that time, if we do not agree, resume 
the offensive,” it would have given us the opportunity 
to hear what they had to say, to really make a deal 



























A I left Korea July 15, 1951. 

Q So you were in the show from its most critical 
moment—from the time the Chinese intervened until 
after the lull? 

A I was there from the Inchon landing until after 
the Chinese May offensive, which terminated about 
the 2d of June, ’51. 

Q And then the peace talks came almost immedi- 
ately after that, didn’t they? 

A Yes, the peace talks were set up just about that 
time—the 10th or 11th of July, as I recall. 

Q Did the military men in Korea generally feel the 
truce talks would be of any value, or did they simply 
£0 along with it, resigned to it? 

A I can’t speak for all the people over there. I com- 
manded the Tenth Corps. I had just come out of a 
knockdown, drag-out battle of three weeks. I felt at 
that time that the Chinese Communist and the North 
Korean armies were on the most wobbly legs that they 
had been on to that date. They were punch drunk and 
ineffective, and I, personally, thought at the time that 
it was the time to finish off the effort. I had no confi- 
dence in the armistice talks then, and I don’t now. I 
believe that if a limitation had been put on their tem- 
porizing, which is the Chinese custom for thousands 
of years—delay, delay and more delay—if we could 
have said: “We’ll talk to you for 10 days or 20 days 
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in an armistice way if at all feasible, and if it was not 
feasible and we thought they were stalling, it could 
have been done with only little harm to us at the 
time in the way of their build-up— 

Q That is, the delay of only 10 or 20 days? 

A That’s right. 

Q As you look at that picture over there, what do 
you think has been happening during the intervening 
period of truce talks as far as military readjustment is 
concerned? 

A It seems to me it is pretty evident from the press 
and public statements of various people, such as 
General Van Fleet, that the Communist forces have 
been built up very considerably. While no large-scale 
offensive has been launched, the intensity of theif 
effort in personnel and material increases and in the 
continuity and depth of the present front lines has 
been tremendous. 

Q Will the historian blame the military for allow- 
ing the build-up of an enemy through an armistice? 

A Oh, of course. That is why I say that if the short 
armistice had been granted in order to exchange views 
to a useful purpose, it would have been perfectly ac- 
ceptable as any military intercourse. But to harangue 
and delay and allow your opponent to become strongéf 
so that he can fight you harder later on is unpardon- 
able, in my humble opinion as a soldier. 
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Time to Finish Off Enemy Was After Their 1950 Drive .. . 


Truce Talks Gave Reprieve ... Blockade Now Is Key 


Q So our armies were compelled to remain still 
while the enemy built up, and now we find ourselves 
at a disadvantage militarily? 

A I wouldn’t say that we’re at a disadvantage, be- 
cause I think we are now stronger in Korea than we’ve 
ever been. So is the enemy. But I think no advantage 
has been gained by this delay on our side and a great 
advantage has been gained on the side of the enemy. 

Therefore, as I said to begin with, in May and June 
of 51 when my Tenth Corps engaged 175,000 of the 
enemy on Tenth Corps front alone and very decisively 
defeated them, then was the time either to make them 
speak up positively or move in on them. The entire 
Eighth Army on other portions of its front was equally 
able to assume a positive offensive effort against the 
enemy. 

Q And subsequently didn’t they come in with a 
greater Communist Chinese force and defeat us? 

A No, they haven’t defeated us since that. Since that 
time, the May offensive of 1951, we have been fighting 
for numerous hills and spots. There was a slight offen- 
sive by our forces to get the “Punch Bowl” and simi- 
lar local tactical areas to improve our general front 
lines. 

Q Isn't it a general opinion in this country that the 
retreat to Hungnam was a defeat for us? 

A Well, it might be considered such by some peo- 
ple. I commanded the forces at Hungnam and know 
all about Hungnam. There was no defeat at Hungnam. 
Our withdrawal from it was orderly and planned in 
order to reinforce the Eighth Army. The movement 
there in Northeast Korea initially-made us stronger 
at the time on one portion of the general front when 
we needed to be strong. 

The Eighth Army was being handled pretty roughly 
by the overwhelming Chinese Communist forces in 
late November and early December, 1950. It was out- 
numbered and was pulling back. If the Eighth Army 
could have been reinforced from this country, we 
could have held on to Hungnam. And if we had held 
on to Hungnam, we’d be in the favored position now 
of sitting on their flank as well as on their front. 
Inchon, as you may recall, was ‘designed as a flank 
Strategic action to do just what it did—to cause the 
collapse of the North Korean enemy which we were 
then fighting. 

Q By reinforcements, do you mean more troops 
from the United States? 

A Right. The Eighth Army needed more troops. It 
needed a stronger force. They had four or five U. S. di- 
visions and some other Allied forces, including about 
five very depleted Korean divisions. 
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Q Do you mean that the Tenth Corps could have 
stayed up in that area? 

A Why, of course. They could have held out there 
indefinitely. 

Q You would not have been pushed out from Hung- 
nam by the enemy? 

A No. We had a perimeter defensive position and 
the sea was at our back. Supply lines by water were at 
our back, the Navy was at our back, all the Air Force 
we could have allotted to us was at our back, and 
when we were finally ordered to withdraw from 
Hungnam, we came out by shrinking our perimeter, 
with every spot in our front checkerboarded with 
land artillery and naval gunfire capabilities. We had 
no fear of being driven out of Hungnam. The urgency 
of our getting out of Hungnam was not to save our- 
selves but to move our troops and our equipment and 
get them loaded, in order to reinforce the Eighth 
Army— 

Q And then they brought you around to Pusan 
and— 

A Oh, yes. Within a week’s time. We pulled out of 
Hungnam on the 24th of December, and I, with my 
headquarters, was in command of the Tenth Corps 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘Crossing Yalu was a monumental step for Chinese’ 


section assigned by the Eighth Army commander on 
the east-central front of the Eighth Army in South 
Korea on the 2d of January. 

Q That is a rather speedy transposition, isn’t it? 

A Very! 

Q And that was accomplishea through the presence 
of a sufficient shipping force, wasn’t it? 

A Oh, yes. The Navy did a wonderful job there. It 
was a 30-hour run from Hungnam down to Pusan, 
so after we pulled out of the First Marine Division, we 
still had two Army divisions, the Third and the 
Seventh, in our Hungnam front besides the First ROK 
Corps. Well, the shipping that took the Marines out 
came back and picked up the Seventh Division, and 
we used some of those same LST’s as much as three 
times. We didn’t have far to go, we didn’t have any 
enemy air to interfere with us—we had a numerous 
enemy, but not a dangerous one from an equipment 
and a matériel standpoint— 

Q There was no submarine opposition, was there? 

A No. But there was always the possibility of one. 

Q So that your withdrawal from Hungnam was a 
strategic reinforcement of the Eighth Army, and not 
a defeat? 

A Hungnam certainly was not a defeat. Many peo- 
ple have written me about the wonderful Inchon oper- 
ation. Well, Inchon had nothing on Hungnam. At 
the evacuation of Hungnam we brought 105,000 
troops, 100,000 refugees, and 324,000 tons of equipment 
out of the port of Hungnam. We could have simply 
come out and left all this battle equipment and these 
destitute refugees behind. We brought out the mak- 
ings of a new battle force, our own battle force, and 
we, one week later, employed it in Southern Korea 
as a complete Corps and an integral part of the 
Eighth Army. 

Q If the Eighth Army had been reinforced, or if 
we could have foreseen the need for more man power 
in the Eighth Army, you could have stayed in North- 
east Korea indefinitely? 

A Decidedly. 


Why Eighth Army Needed Help 


Q What do you suppose will be the military ap- 
praisal in history as to why we weren't sufficiently 
strong with the Eighth Army? Couldn't we have fore- 
seen the necessity of reinforcements there? 

A We had to evaluate what was going on in Europe 
and how to employ all the forces we had. We had to 
employ our men in a manner so that we would be 
ready not only in Korea but in other parts of the 
world. It is easy enough to hindsight a situation. To 
say now that nothing was going to happen in Europe— 
well, we didn’t know that, just as we didn’t know the 
Chinese were going to cross the Yalu River. That was 
a monumental step nationally for the Chinese nation, 
if you can call it such, and it took a great decision and 
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much co-ordination on the part of the Soviets to get 
the Chinese to cross over and enter into a war against 
us. Why the Eighth Army wasn’t any stronger at the 
time may have been because we had potential com- 
mitments in other parts of the world. 

Q Didn't you have any inkling through Intelligence 
that the Chinese were moving toward that? 

A Our reports indicated that the Chinese were mov- 
ing from the South China area, through Peking to the 
Manchurian area. But what we didn’t know at the time 
was that they were crossing the Yalu in great numbers 
and that they were crossing in any guise except the 
“volunteer” individual that they claimed they were 
for six months after they had entered the war. 

Q Why wasn't our Intelligence able to detect that? 

A I couldn’t say. On the 26th of October in ’50 I 
found on my Tenth Corps front in Northeast Korea 
near Hamhung (a city 8 miles west of Hungnam) the 
first definite CCF [Chinese Communist Forces] units 
which had crossed the Yalu River 10 days before. 


Timetable of Chinese Entry 

Q When was the formal intervention supposed to 
be? 

A To recapitulate briefly, the Eighth Army attacked 
toward the Yalu River on the 24th of October in 
50. Ten days prior to that we had been preparing for 
this attack and trying to get it under way each day. 
This was being done by the Eighth Army commander 
and the GHQ in Tokyo. During that time there had 
been clashes with Chinese individuals calling them- 
selves “volunteers,” Chinamen volunteering with the 
North Korean forces; but it was difficult for us then 
to identify Chinese units as such. I don’t recall when 
the Eighth Army identified a definite Chinese unit— 
such as a battalion or a regiment. But I do know that 
on the 26th of October, when I had my headquarters 
at Wonsan, I received a call from the Korean First 
Corps commander, Kim Paik Il, commanding the 
First ROK Corps attached to my Tenth Corps. He 
said we had captured that morning 16 Chinese soldiers 
in full Chinese uniform and with various kinds of 
equipment. 

I flew from Wonsan to Hungnam at once to inter- 
view these individuals personally, because I wanted to 
send General MacArthur a commander’s report of 
what I thought was the first real, honest-to-goodness 
intelligence that I had had on Chinese units in Korea. 
A regiment of the Third ROK Division had come in 
contact with these 16 CCF soldiers. They were, as I re- 
call, from the 175th Regiment of the 75th Chinese 
Division. I interviewed those prisoners standing in a 
single line with an interpreter. I asked them where 
they were from, where they were two years ago, where 
their homes were, what their unit was now, and when 
they had crossed the Yalu River, and each one of these 
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1. YOUR CAPTAIN, his First Officer and one of United’s meteor- 
ologists are studying the latest weather maps at their routine preflight 
conference. Weather is always shifting—and today it’s least favor- 
able over Kansas. But United’s Multiple Route system allows them 
to plan the flight to the southward around this weather. 





3. YOUR DC-6 MAINLINER® has a nonstop range of over 3000 
miles. Its four mighty engines can develop more horsepower than 
a locomotive. Your Captain can call on a tremendous reserve of 
range and power — or he can utilize favorable tail winds —to fly 
a longer route and still get you there on time. 
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5. YOU ARRIVE ON TIME after flying around the weather. With 
their pressurized cabins, DC-6 Mainliners can also fly at altitudes 
high over the weather with low-altitude comfort for you. You en- 
Joy smooth flights and all-season dependability when you fly United 
the airline that offers not one but many “sunshine routes.” 


On United Air Lines you fly 
where the weather is best today 
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2. HERE'S THE ROUTE SELECTED. Notice that it’s one of many 
available to United Air Lines. For example, between Chicago and 
Los Angeles there are Multiple Routes across Texas as well as 
far to the north. There are similar route-patterns between other 
cities—all marked by radio beams for precision navigation. 


4. YOU GET A VARIETY OF SCENIC TREATS as well as the 
smoothest, sunniest route. Whenever possible, flights are planned 
to pass over scenic attractions, such as the Grand Canyon or the 
Painted Desert in the south, or Yellowstone National Park if you're 
traveling a northern route. 
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instead of 9 systems...9 writings 


She wasn’t really handcuffed, but it sure 
felt like it—the poor system that kept 
efficiency low and cost high! Record- 
keeping was disorganized, information 
was lost, there couldn’t be any teamwork, 
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fellows individually said: “We crossed on the 16th of 
October.” 

They had marched straight across country—and 
that’s why it was difficult for the Air Force or anybody 
else to find out where these people were. They marched 
at night and as individuals. The minute they heard 
a plane they froze in their tracks. These men had 
marched from Manpojin, which is up above Antung, 
at the mouth of the Yalu, where the main southern 
road artery is located. They marched for 10 days and 
their mission was to get over to Hungnam where we 
then were. 

As a result of that interrogation, this was the first 
time I was convinced that on my front I had a Chinese 
military force which had crossed the river and was 
fighting us. Soon the Marines became engaged with 
stronger CCF forces and that led on to the Chosin 
Reservoir episode. I asked these prisoners on 26 Octo- 
ber who their commander was, and they said Lin 
Piao. I asked them who their commander was two 
years ago, and they said Fu Tso-yi. I said: “He’s a 
Nationalist.”” They said: “Yes.” “You were National- 
ist?” “Yes.” “Well, why did you go over to the Com- 
munist Army?” “Because my regimental commander 
told me to.” 

Then I discussed their equipment. They had some 
Russian equipment, some Japanese, some American 
equipment, which verified the fact—if you remember, 
our Admiral Badger was at Tsingtao in liaison with 
the Generalissimo and Fu Tso-yi, who was the 
Chinese Nationalist northern commander in the Pe- 
king area, and it was through Admiral Badger’s liaison 
that whatever equipment we gave to the Chinese 
Nationalist Armies got into this Nationalist com- 
mander’s hands; later, in the fall of ’50, Fu Tso-yi 
disappeared. I don’t know what has happened to him 
—he may be alive, he may be a puppet, he may be 
dead. But these troops had been in Chiang’s Army a 
year before and had now come over to the Commies. 
That is one explanation of why we didn’t know these 
people were coming against us and when. I knew, 
however, that my troops were fighting organized Chi- 
nese units on the 26th of October, 1950. 


Reinforcing U. N. Armies 

Q It was too late then to get any reinforcements 
to stop the intervention of the bigger Chinese armies? 

A Well, all during the Korean operation we’d been 
flying our people over there as individuals, we had 
been moving units over by air transport and by 
boat. It was just a question of the availability of them. 
I couldn’t sit in judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the problem in Europe—what was to be committed 
where and what the balance available would be. All 
I know is that we saw the needs of the Eighth Army 
at hand, and in my opinion it was the right thing to 
do, to bring the Tenth Corps from Hungnam to rein- 
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..- “My philosophy: Engage the chosen enemy to defeat him’ 


force the Eighth Army if the latter could not have 
been reinforced by troops from anywhere else. 

Q When was the decision made to bring the Tenth 
Corps back? How long after Oct. 26, 1950? 

A I believe it was about the 8th of December. 

Q This was after they had come in in full force? 

A Yes. 

Q It wasn’t made on the basis of your first knowl- 
edge of the Chinese intervention? 

A No. 

Q When we were fighting a large-scale war like’ 
World War II our forces were in the Far East and 
Europe both, but in that case we chose our battle- 
grounds and didn’t get caught in areas where we 
couldn’t promptly reinforce, did we? Would you say 
that is the main difference? 

A Well, yes, but we chose Korea, too. What we 
didn’t know then, in my opinion, was the proportion 
that it was going to rise to. I think we did the right 
thing in Korea. I think we took a stand that I’ll always 
approve—against Communism. I think we should do 
that everywhere that it rears its head. 

We have done something very positive there and 
have plainly surprised the Soviet. I don’t think they 
had any idea we were going to do it. But, once having 
started such an action, you’ve got to be prepared to 
support it as necessary. 

4 Army’s Objective: Victory 

Q Looking back now, do you think it was wise to 
have taken that step if we were not going to take any 
others? If you are simply going to stop at the 38th 
parallel, for example, is that victory? 

A My philosophy is to engage the chosen enemy 
to defeat him in battle. Throughout my service as an 
officer, I have followed the Clausewitzian theory that 
the main objective of a nation’s army in battle is the 
hostile army. You will find many people who dis- 
agree with me on that, but they aren’t people who have 
fought very many land battles. 

Q Well, doesn’t the morale of the troops go down 
when you stand still and don't fight the war? 

A I think the morale of the American soldier is a 
little bit debilitated whenever he can’t keep going on 
what his mission is. You only have to look at what 
happened after World War I, and particularly after 
World War II. 

In my own experience in Italy, the minute the war 
was over all our troops wanted to come home. I com- 
manded an infantry division in Italy, and I went from 
battalion to battalion speaking to the men as indi- 
viduals. My whole purpose was to stabilize the 
thoughts of these soldiers to indicate that, while the 
shooting part of the war was over, we still had a great 
job to do in the rehabilitation of the country. 

It’s very difficult to keep soldiers keyed up to the 
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drudgery of the battlefield when there is any evident 
delay in the accomplishment of what they think they 
are there for. The very spirit of our Army is built on 
the offense. 

We are sometimes criticized by other armies for 
being too offensive-minded. Now, our whole concept 
of battle is to find the enemy and destroy him, and 
when we destroy him we feel there’s nothing else to do. 
There are other nationalities which have practiced 
for years temporizing with their opponent, delaying 
him enough just to keep him in the status quo. But 
that has never been our concept. Our concept has al- 
ways been to finish the thing off and then go on to pur- 
suits we love. 


Standstill as Test of Morale 

Q Do you think the morale of the American soldier 
can be adapted to the new philosophy that he’s sup- 
posedly fighting to repel aggression when he stands 
still on the 38th parallel? 

A I don’t know. My view is that his attitude is to 
win—his attitude is to win as rapidly as possible. My 
belief is that when we engage an enemy, we ought to 
defeat that enemy. Discretion is the better part of 
valor in many cases. When we see that we have an 
enemy we can’t defeat, we ought to take some other 
positive and forceful step. 

Q Somewhere else, perhaps? 

A Some other method, some other approach to the 
situation. 

Q Do you think, General, that there is a military 
solution as such to Korea? 

A I did think there was when I was in Korea, and I 
still think so. Today, I don’t know what the proper 
approach is because I haven’t been in close enough 
touch with the current scene in Korea. That’s why 
General Eisenhower went over there, I think, to get 
better acquainted with what the real problems are. 
But I also think that where we have an enemy who is 
inclined to become stronger and stronger, we have to 
seek a new solution, and it has to be either a different 
approach by force or an effective political arrange- 
ment on a national-policy basis. 

Q Taking that military chessboard, forgetting for 
a moment the political interrelationships and com- 
plications, as theorists might approach it, what would 
be your solution militarily for that kind of problem? 

A It must require a great quantity of supplies to 
enable the Commies to do what they are doing, and it 
would require far greater expenditures to do more 
than they are now doing. No commander has fought a 
war so far without adequate supplies, and won it. 

So a vital effort against the enemy would be to fur- 
ther restrict his supply, his logistics for current or 
stepped-up operations. Some of these supplies, I’m 
sure, must come by sea to China and then trickle in 
various methods overland to the Yalu River. I don’t 


believe any supplies are coming around through our 
Navy from Vladivostok to the mouth of the Yalu 
River. I think they are coming right across the Yalu 
River. How did they get there? They could come via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, across from Russia. They 
could come from North China to Manchuria and 
across the river. I think further restriction of their 
supply increments would be one positive way of weak- 
ening the enemy. 

Q In modern warfare, how could you do that? 

A By blockade. Also by diversionary efforts which 
would cause the CCF to disperse their efforts. 

Q That is, if there are other forces, say the Chinese 
Nationalists, that could be engaged on the mainland 
of China, and not our forces? 

A I think so. I am certain that the Chinese Com- 
mies must be using certainly their best troops and 
most of their best equipment in Korea. If they were 
struck anywhere else by anybody with their own 
type of fighting and their own type of leadership and 
their own type of people, it would cause them to di- 
vide their present efforts. And if they didn’t divide 
their efforts, this striking would have an increasing 
degree of success. 

Q Those are the essentials of any countermovement? 

A Yes. 

Q It would require the use of air power, of course? 

A Yes. There’s no doubt about the fact that we're 
fighting the Chinese Communist regime. We are 
simply fighting them in Korea, not in China. If that’s 
the case, we should fight the enemy with the potentiali- 
ties we have and where it does harm. 


Alternative to Victory 

Q What is the alternative if we don’t do this—a long 
period of stalemate with South Koreans taking over 
the front and perhaps our own armies coming home? 

A I couldn’t say the definite outcome. I do think 
that the South Koreans are becoming stronger and 
more determined, and I also think that our presence 
there gives them great courage and fortitude. When 
our forces could come home, I could not say. 

Q So it is either a case of taking positive action in 
the broad military sense or of sticking there and build- 
ing up the South Korean divisions in the hope that 
our boys can be relieved there some day and letting 
that area of the world remain as an area of tension? 

A I think so. 

Q What is your observation, General, of the South 
Koreans? Can we make a first-class army of them? 

A Yes, I think we can do so eventually. Their great 
weakness is leadership. The South Korean soldier is 
a pretty dogged, tenacious little fellow, and he’s done 
under my own command some wonderful jobs of of- 
fensive and defensive action. They'll die by the score! 
So will the Commies, of course. Their value of life is 
entirely different from ours. But what they are weak 
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.. » Communists ‘shoot anybody who violates anything’ 


in is the ability to command and exercise command 
and to insure proper communication and to co-ordi- 
nate the forces they employ in battle. In other words, 
they must learn flexibility. 

Q Do they perform well under American com- 
mand? 

A Yes. They respond to leadership. Many times in 
my own experience I have sent my officers to Korean 
division headquarters with instructions “to stay there 
and keep the staff together and see that the orders we 
have issued are carried out.” 


Building Leaders Among ROK’s 

Now, what the Korean leadership in the higher 
echelon in the beginning did not understand was the 
personal supervision and integrity of effort that we 
establish in our Army as a standard. When we give 
an order, in our concept, we carry it out unless some- 
body countermands it—to the last man. That may 
seem foolhardy in some cases, but it is very essential. 
In our Korean Eighth Army command, our General 
Jenkins recently received a DSC for gallantry in ac- 
tion. I did not read in the press what the nature of the 
action was, but I am satisfied that he went to a spot on 
the ground and took command of something like a 
battalion and said: “Here is where you are going to 
fight.” When you do that, they’ll fight. It takes con- 
siderable time to build the leadership in a higher 
echelon to that degree of resolution. 

To illustrate my point—one day I found a Korean 
division trying to take a hill. I went up there myself 
and talked to the leaders. First, I visited the Korean 
commander and went with him to talk with Colonel 
Kim. I said: “Colonel Kim, what are your battalions 
doing?” He said: “They’re so and so and so and so.” 
“Do you know that?” I asked him. “No, I haven’t been 
up there.” “Well, let’s go up there,” I said, and we 
went to battalion headquarters. There wasn’t a shot 
being fired. This was in the winter of ’51, and we were 
trying to revitalize everything. I said: “Now, I’m 
going to see that these tanks which are supporting 
you start firing, and you see that your battalions start 
firing. You go around to where your principal com- 
pany commanders are and see that each exercises 
that order.” So I went to the tank unit and also to one 
of our artillery units which was within supporting 
distance, and said: “You pick out the military crest 
of that hill there and you just fire to beat hell at it.” 
Well, this Korean commander got enthused and in 
three hours we had the hill. We had been trying to 
take it for three days. 

Q All they needed was direction and incentive? 

A Pressure from the top, and pressure from people 
in whom they have confidence. 

Q When you say that what they require is leader- 
ship, is it only at the top or all the way down to 
company commanders and platoon commanders? 
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A All the way down, but especially in the higher 
echelons. 

Q Isn't that what General Van Fleet did in.Greece? 

A Exactly. And Van Fleet has been very successful 
in doing in Korea what he did in Greece. He is a 
marvelous battlefield commander. 

I had another experience when a particular ROK 
regiment was driven out of an area and I asked the 
division commander: “What is the condition of your 
troops?” “Oh, they’re all back at so and so.” “What 
about their weapons?” “The weapons—oh, they buried 
them up where they were.” “Suppose you had to de- 
fend this line?” I asked. “How would you fight with- 
out weapons?” “We’ll go back and get them.” “For 
God’s sake!” I said. “Never do that again. You may 
not have any ammunition, but never forsake your 
weapons.” Well, he didn’t let it happen again. 

There was good indication of leadership in the com- 
pany when I was there, but they just didn’t have the 
good regimental commanders and battalion command- 
ers. I went to the Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Ga., last February and talked to a considerable num- 
ber of Korean officers. 

Q South Koreans? 

A Yes. They’re all down there at Benning, class 
after class. Now they have established a school of their 
own, similar to our military schools at Benning and 
at Sill, in the southern part of Korea. They are estab- 
lishing there just what we have impregnated them 
with at Benning. Now these fellows, in all echelons, 
don’t bury their weapons and don’t pull out of posi- 
tion without instruction and don’t go back and see 
what is going on in the rear. When they become in- 
fused with that sort of command spirit, they will de- 
velop into a dependable army. 

Q Do you think that the potential Korean officers 
do have the capacity for leadership? 

A I would say that is in the experimental stage. I 
can’t really comment on that. 


Communists’ ‘Command by Murder’ 

Q Is there any reason for them to be inferior to the 
people they are fighting? 

A No, except they use a different method. We have 
a humane system of command and the Communists 
of China don’t. They have no compunction about 
shooting anybody who violates anything. Either you 
get results or you don’t. We don’t have the severity of 
command by murder. I don’t believe it is right, and 
neither does any other American. I believe that an 
army which fights by inspiration is much more de- 
pendable than one that is driven to it—these CCF peo- 
ple are driven to what they do. They are encouraged 
by the hope of reward and supply. 

Our G-2, after the May offensive of ’51, interrogated 
over 2,000 Communist prisoners, and every one of 
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those fellows, when they were asked: “What did you 
hope to attain when you launched this attack?” said: 
“Well, not only the defeat of the Americans but great 
quantities of supplies and food.” They had 16 days’ 
rations, and it was on the fourteenth day that we 
made our counterattack because we knew they were 
about out of food. 

The results we got, in my experience, are almost in- 
credible. They completely collapsed, and they were 
out of supplies. Their motive had been loot, and they 
thought that they would find great quantities of stores. 
Now, why didn’t that ruin the morale of the whole 
Chinese Commie Army? It is my feeling that it was 
because the other units have never found out about it. 
They have complete control over what information 
goes to those people. They feed them, the soldiers, the 
stuff they want them to hear. If a division or battalion 
or regiment is decimated, other soldiers never hear 
about it. They just pull that group out, get them out 
of the way, and bring in another unit that doesn’t 
know anything about it. 

Now, you can use your units up in that fashion for a 
limited time, but not interminably. We can’t do that. 
If we have 15 people accidentally killed by a jet 
plane in an artillery battle position, the whole United 
States and all the world knows about it, and prop- 
erly so, because it’s a mistake. The Chinese don’t 
know about such things. They could lose a division 
and the next division which comes in to take its 
place doesn’t know anything about it until it’s too 
late. I believe that is the way they maintain their 
offensive attitude. 

And i know this, that before they go into battle a 
Chinese political agent will come up and inspire all 
the soldiers with what they are going to gain, what 
their objective is, and how easily attained it is—and 
then they pull out and the battle ensues. When they 
have been defeated and decimated, this same agent 
gets together with those remnants and says: “Oh, that 
was a great mistake. You ran into too much opposi- 
tion. But it will be better next time because instead of 
giving you 12 days’ ration we are going to give you 
16 days’ ration, and then you will win!” They are 
very animal-like and very credulous. 


Korea‘s Mountain Barriers 

Q If you are going to do something in Korea, would 
it be the thing to have another Inchon and maybe go 
back to Hungnam with an amphibious operation, and 
hit them on the flank and cut off their army? Would 
that need a great reinforcement? 

A No, I wouldn’t think so. Something that is com- 
monly ignored, about going into Hungnam and some 
other places—you run right into that Tabek Mountain 
range. Those mountains divide the Korean peninsula 
into two distinct parts. Furthermore, nearly all the 
lines of communication to the Commie Army and 
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most of the supplies come from the west side across 
the Yalu. 

Q Is this mountain range at the waist of Korea, at 
its narrowest width? 

A Yes. It starts at the Siberian border, up around 
Vladivostok and inland, and goes almost to Pohang, 
within 60 miles of Pusan. 

Q This is north-south. What about east-west? 

A Yes, there’s a spur that goes north of Seoul and 
a spur that goes south of Seoul. But the traditional 
route of supply and communication and travel has 
always been through Seoul. That’s why Inchon was 
the gem that it was and why General MacArthur rec- 
ognized that and selected it as a vital spot. 


Problems of Air Drop 

Q A lot of people are wondering why you couldn't 
have an air drop—that is, an airborne operation right 
behind there. Is that also a matter of supply? 

A Very definitely. As we learned in World War II, 
when you employ airborne operations, you should do 
it in conjunction with other forces that you are sure 
can make the link-up with your airborne forces. Air- 
borne operations are a great threat, but they have to 
be maintained and sustained. There’s no greater ex- 
ample of what air drop and air supply can be made 
into than what we had at Hungnam to support the 
Marines and a part of the Seventh Infantry Division 
at the Chosin Reservoir. 

We would have had a difficult time at the Chosin 
Reservoir except for the air support. I knew we could 
depend upon it, but this was not an airborne troop 
operation. At Chosin we realized the tenuousness of 
the supply route, but we knew the air transport would 
aid the ground supply line if it became endangered, 
which it did. We moved, by air, something like 600 
tons of supplies and dropped them to the Marines for 
about three days and brought out over 5,000 casualties 
by air evacuation. 

So there you had a tremendous effort to sustain 
practically an entire division 60 miles from the coast, 
and it took a good part of what we had. That would 
be comparable to an airborne effort if you couldn't 
link up with it. The real technique of an airborne 
effort is to drop the troops in a vital place and link 
up other ground units with it on the ground. But there 
is the catch. 

Q Is this one of the major wars? 

A I wouldn’t say, but the war is not over yet. Major 
wars, of course, are sort of classified according to the 
vital effect they have later on. This is a war of no 
small proportion. When you get 700,000 or 800,000 on 
one side and more than a million on the other and 
expend the supply and effort that we have and have 
the casualties we have had and the enemy has had, it 
becomes a pretty considerable war. 

Q Is this war hurting Russia as much as it is us? 
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A No, I don’t think it is hurting Russia very much 
at all. That is the cunningness of the Soviet policy. 
They seem to induce their satellites to fight even to 
their very extermination. 

Q What about the economic and all other phases 
of it? For example, you hear a statement made that it 
has drained Russia of matériel and that they are los- 
ing tanks and trucks and so forth— 

A That is true. I suppose it is hurting them some. 
But I don’t think it is hurting too much. I don’t 
know where they got all these trucks from. We 
see reports on how trucks have been knocked out 
and destroyed, and yet there is a continuous sup- 
ply. But the majority of the effort that is being 
made by those Commies is man power. I’ve seen 
their supply lines, I have circled around them in 
the air near the battle front. There were times when 
I saw a sack of rice as big as a barrel every 50 
yards for 30 miles, and that rice is vital. A Chinaman 
can keep going for eight days on a small roll of rice 
and a soybean cake. The rolls are fixed up like 
sausages—you tear off one today and eat it and to- 
morrow you tear off another one, and so on. And it 
doesn’t take a truck to carry that sort of stuff. Some 
of the stuff like rice—you can’t visualize how many 
man-miles a bushel of rice that reaches that battle- 
field has been carried. 

Q By human pack train? 

A Right, and they ‘have an unlimited supply of hu- 
man material. 


Enemy’s Variegated Equipment 

Q Do they have good rifles and equipment? 

A My forces had a lot of experience early in ’51 
down south of Chungju and Wonju when guerrillas 
were getting through the rear of the Tenth Corps, or 
trying to. I remember a patrol action once by one of 
my units which ran into 20 North Koreans, not Chi- 
nese, and out of the 20 men five of the rifles wouldn’t 
work at all. They had one of our B.A.R.’s [Browning 
automatic rifles], two small mortars, and a couple of 
Japanese and Russian rifles. The Russian rifle is a 
good rifle. It isn’t as good as ours, but it is a good and 
powerful rifle. 

Q Do they have the Russian semiautomatic rifle? 

A I think they have them to some extent. Now, I 
have seen a lot of criticism in the press about our own 
equipment. We have wonderful-equipment. 

Q Isn't it too fancy? 

A It is not too fancy, but it takes a good, intelligent 
and trained person to operate it. You just can’t pick 
up a boy from a soda fountain who has been only in 
school, gone to dancing class, been under his mother’s 
apron strings for 12, 14 years, and take him out there 
and say: “Here’s a 37-mm. rifle that will shoot so 
many yards and knock a tank out. Now you stand 
here and ferociously fight.” 
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It is a great step from our way of life to the ferocity 
of the battlefield—and also the knowledge needed in 
using our electronics is terrific. : 


Nonshooting GI's? 

Q There is some talk that the American soldier 
doesn’t shoot as often as he should. Is that so? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that. I don’t think they all 
shoot as they should, but I believe it is a matter of 
training. I remember one example which recently ap- 
peared in the press which told of a sergeant who had 
to go from “here-to-here-to-there” to get the men to 
fire. What is the angle there? The sergeant is a trained 
soldier; the other fellow is the man I’ve been talking 
about who has been over there three months—he’s 
still scared to death. 

I remember seeing a young fellow once who was 
cutting on a log. I said: “Look out there, son” —it was 
in the winter time, cold as the devil—‘“‘you’ll cut your 
foot off.” He said: “I wish to——I would!” I stopped 
and went back to him. I said, “Why did you say 
that?” “Well,” he said, “I don’t know what this is all 
about anyhow.” To this, I said: “I’ll tell you what it’s 
all about. You’re a soldier, you represent your coun- 
try; you were ordered over here in a patriotic effort; 
you're fighting against the Communist, somebody who 
is entirely different from you and who wants to make 
you submit to his form of living and degration.” 

I then asked him his commander and the command- 
er above that. This fellow was new, disgruntled, dis- 
gusted. When he became a more seasoned soldier, he 
just took it as his duty. You might say that that is a 
form of morale, but any deficient morale that our 
soldier may be subject to is because he is immature 
and is not the type of fellow who really knows his job, 
his business. 

I went to Korea for General MacArthur in 1947, 
when General Hodge was over there. Some U. S. paper 
was publishing many reports about dissatisfaction 
and low morale in Korea. We went to 187 different 
units, all over Korea, took 14 officers with me and 
covered the whole area, and found every one of those 
comments emanated from a homesick boy. One officer 
in the bread line one day said to one of the fellows: 
“How is your mess?” “Aw, it isn’t any good.” “What’s 
the matter with it?” “We don’t get any meat.” “What 
did you have yesterday for dinner?” “Didn’t have 
any meat.” “Didn’t you have chicken?” “Oh, sure, but 
that’s not meat.” “What is meat?” “Steak!” 

Now, that fellow wrote home and said he didn’t get 
enough meat. Well—trained soldiers just don’t do like 
that. Our Army is the best-fed army in the world. It’s 
the best cared-for army. No commander could ever 
criticize the things he has to fight with. The only thing 
he can criticize himself for is not detecting in time 
lack of training, or not exercising a forceful enough 
attitude to ensure the training. 
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You were a double-jack champ if you 
could drill 3 inches a minute! 


Once hand drills and sledges mined the metals America needed; and men never dreamed that their 


great-grandchildren would be looking hard for more raw materials. But that’s just what is happening! 


They say that the legendary Paul 
Bunyan used to hide in a canyon 
on the days the double-jack teams 
held their contests in Butte, Mon- 
tana. For these men were so strong 
the clang from their sledges shook the 
earth for miles around. They owned 
the earth and didn’t care who knew it. 

Had you told these drillers that in 
their lifetime America would be using 


thousands of tons of copper a day and 
that our then rich and boundless 
natural resources would ever be 
pinched to meet the fantastic needs 
of 155 million people—they’d have 
said that you were crazy. 

But it has happened. We have come 
quite suddenly upon a turning point 
in American history, for since 1940 
the United States has been using many 


raw materials more rapidly than they 
are being produced within the bor- 
ders of this country. 

How can it be? It is very simple. 
Electricity, automobiles, plumbing, 
radio, television, air travel—all have 
come at an astonishing speed to 4 
population that has grown like n0 
other on earth in size and wealth. And 
on top of this have come two great 












world wars that literally shot away 
fantastic amounts of America’s 
metals. 


How this Problem can be Solved 





This does not mean that we are 

actually running out of metals. It 

means, rather, that a new importance 

has been given to the job of obtaining 
Se metals in quantities far greater than 
7 @ were formerly required. To this end, 
the metals industry must take three 
forward steps. We must produce more 

metals here at home. We must increase 
” our imports. And we must discover 
new and more efficient ways to use 
; and conserve the metals that we have. 
oh These jobs are being done. Many 
’ 48 metal companies are expanding in one 
em or more of the three directions indi- 
‘cated. Anaconda has new projects 
‘underway to meet all three objectives. 
On this page you will see some of the 
‘actions that Anaconda is taking. These 
iprojects, and those that other metal 
‘companies have underway, will help 
‘decide the future pace of American 
progress. 
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DRILLING CONTEST IN 1907: On holidays, Butte 
miners would gather to see who could drill 
faster and farther into a block of granite. 
Teams were made up of two men each, who 
took turns striking and twisting the drill. 
When striking, the hammer man wielded an 
eight-pound sledge hammer, popularly called 
a double-jack, and the twister turned the 
drill in the hole between successive blows. 
All-time champ was Walt Bradshaw, whose 
team drilled 55 inches in 15 minutes! But 


as the whole country mined the year Edison 
invented the incandescent lamp; the result 
‘is a new problem for Americans. 
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HITHERTO UNTREATED SULPHIDE ORES from Anaconda’s 
great open-pit copper mine in Chile are now being processed in 
the new plant at Chuquicamata. The new smelter is in the final 
stages of construction. Until November, 1952, only oxide ores 
had been treated. The sulphide project, coupled with con- 
tinued operation of the oxide plant, will bring the ultimate out- 
put here to more than 500,000,000 pounds of copper a year. 





IT TAKES MODERN MINE EQUIPMENT to produce ores in the huge quantities our 
country needs. This modern three-boom ‘“‘jumbo,”’ each boom carrying a pneumatic 
rock drill, is drilling into a vein of zinc ore at Butte—a far cry from the oldtime 
“double-jack”’ teams! A program is underway to enable Anaconda to increase zinc 
production from its own mines by 50% over that of 1951. 


EXAMPLE OF EFFICIENCY is this Buffalo Mill of The American 
Brass Company, an Anaconda fabricating subsidiary. This 
Sendzimir mill, the last word in equipment for finish-rolling 
brass strip, operates as fast as 1000 ft. per minute. It helps 
produce the heaviest continuous non-welded coils obtainable 
—each weighing up to 2400 lbs. Longer continuous coils mean 
greater efficiency, less waste for America’s manufacturers. 


Anaconda is building to provide more metals 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, 


Pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and 


superphosphate, 
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**We are happy that we chose South Carolina for our 
production of the new slant-needle SINGER Sewing Machine. 
It has not only the natural and geographic elements—but more 
important, the human elements—that are so vital to our manu- 
facturing operation. The people who have joined us have been 
immeasurably helpful and remarkably skillful in performing the 
delicate operations involved in precision manufacture. And we 
have enjoyed the cooperation and understanding of an enlight- 
ened state government. Our first year in South Carolina has 
proved a sound success.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT witH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Happier, more productive employees 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

Mild climate 


diad i $4, 


Your inquiry will be h inc e 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-2 Columbia, South Carolina 










BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
NITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 

United States 
34.3 per 10,000 

South Carolina 

; 47 per 10,000 

(lowest in nation) 
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Carolina VW 


















[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 








YOU CAN look for an early increase 

in the supply of aluminum. The 
Government announces _ that arrange- 
ments have been made with the British 
Government and a Canadian company to 
make an additional 44 million tons of the 
metal available to the U.S. in February 
and March. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from your tax 

collector about rules that must be 
followed in reproducing various tax 
forms. The rules just issued cover forms 
for reporting individual and corporation 
income taxes, farm and partnership in- 
comes and for declaring estimated taxes, 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the price ceilings 

of cast-iron radiators and boilers 
that you manufacture. A 5 per cent in- 
crease is authorized by the Office of 
Price Stabilization to offset higher metal 
costs and higher freight costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay more for 

the processing of meat at frozen- 
food locker plants. Operators of such 
plants are permitted by OPS to raise 
their charges 1 cent a pound for meat 
that they process. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a brewer or wholesale 
beer dealer, sometimes get higher 
price ceilings. OPS allows these groups 
to apply for adjustments if their present 
ceilings do not reflect the same differ- 
ential from competitors’ ceilings that ex- 
isted before the Korean outbreak. 


~ 7 * 


YOU CAN get information from 

offices of the Renegotiation Board 
about procedures to be followed by 
companies in the shipping industry in 
reporting costs and incomes in con- 
nection with renegotiation of Govern- 
ment contracts, The Board issues two 
staff bulletins to clarify these accounting 
procedures. 

* a am 

YOU CAN, as an employer, refuse 

to give a union the mailing list you 
use in asking your employes to vote 
against a union. The General Counsel of 
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the National Labor Relations Board 
holds that a union’s right to answer an 
employer's arguments during an organi- 
zational drive does not mean the em- 
ployer must turn over such a mailing list 
to the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure that your 

tax office will recognize your income 
tax return as a joint return with your 
wife unless both of you sign it. The 
U. S. Tax Court rules that a return 
was not joint in a case where the wife 
had no income, did not help to pre- 
pare it and did not sign the return. In 
this case, the tax collector was trying 
to hold the wife liable for a tax de- 
ficiency. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a rule file in- 

dividual tax returns for an affiliated 
group of companies if they have been 
making consolidated returns in the 
past. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
says that such firms must continue to file 
consolidated returns unless a new cor- 
poration becomes affiliated with the 


group or unless approval to change is. 


obtained from the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 

ployes that you will sell your plant 
rather than sign a union contract. The 
National Labor Relations Board holds 
that an employer interfered with the 
rights of employes when he made such 
a statement and also told them that he 
would raise their wages if they would 
“forget” the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

refuse to furnish the bargaining 
union in your plant with your time 
studies of job operations. In making this 
ruling on the rights of unions in collective 
bargaining, NLRB says that a union also 
may make its own time studies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hope for any im- 

provement in nickel supplies in the 
near future. The National Production 
Authority tells an industry group that 
supplies of the metal will remain short. 
This prediction is based upon the de- 
mand for nickel in building jet engines. 
Further use of substitutes is suggested 


by NPA. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

asic material. 
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NEW pipelaying 
land development in Israel 


Jirigation, so critically needed in 


crowded Israel, is now being 
developed at remarkable speed. 
Throughout the country, workers 
are digging wells and ditches, lay- 
ing pipelines, building under- 
ground reservoirs and pumping 
stations. Soon thousands of acres 
of eroded and arid land will be 
reclaimed. Despite its speed, the 
cost of this huge construction 
project is low; partly because of 
advanced techniques, partly due 
to the efficient modern machin- 
ery used. For example, Mekoroth 
Water Co., Ltd., of Tel Aviv, re- 
placed 8 crawler-type tractors 
with 4 fast LeTourneau rubber- 
tired Tournatractors equipped 
with side-boom cranes. 


Here’s how they speeded up pro- 
duction for Mekoroth at low cost: 


1 Laid more pipe per day. Tourna- 
tractors move faster, turn faster than 
crawlers; can raise or lower loads while 
moving forward or back.  Finger-tip 
controls let operators position pipe ac- 
curately for welding, straightening. 


2 Backfilled 100% more trench—up to 
2's to 3 miles each per 13-hour shift. 


One of Mekoroth's. 4 Tournatractors 
pushes big load of loam and clay pre- 
Paring site for reservoir construction. 
Unit also removes rocky overburden, 
smooths way for pipe-trenchers. 





method speeds 


Foremen and operators say Tourna- 
tractor does 2 to 3 times the work of a 
crawler-tractor. 


3 Saved 50% in time needed to fill 
around underground concrete reser- 
voirs as compared with crawlers. 


4 Cut overall costs 30% as no extra 
crews were needed to plank highways 
for crawlers. Tournatractor’s rubber 
tires travel over all types of pavement, 
cross curbs, railroad tracks, without 
damage to surface or tires. 


5 Eliminated need for 75% of auxiliary 
equipment otherwise used to haul and 
service working units on the job. 
Tournatractors go anywhere’ under 
their own power, return to camp at 
night for servicing, need no special 
night-watchman. Units drove 19 miles 
through traffic between Tel Aviv and 
Haifa in only 2 hours. 


6 Saved training time. After 6 hours 
practice 2 new operators could doze 
earth efficiently, could handle difficult 
crane work safely and accurately. 


Your LeTourneau Distributor will be 
happy to show you other practical ad- 
vantages of Tournatractor—with or 
without auxiliary side-boom crane—for 
your type of work. 


tetouaneay 


le rc. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


FOurPmeEnt 


Tournatractor—Trademark D-55-A-z 





Backfilling ditches, Tournatractor buil- 
dozes 3 cubic yard load of hard clay, 
sand and gravel. Unit covered 3 miles 
of ditch in 13 hours, thus seving much 
critical time and manpower, 
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WHAT'S NEW 

IN MODERN MIMEOGRAPHING. 

Check No. 2 on the information re- 
quest form for a free booklet explain- 
ing what’s new and different about 
MODERN mimeographing. A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicat- 
ing products. 


WHAT'S NEW 

IN OFFSET DUPLICATING. 

Check No. 3 on the information 
request form and learn why the ex- 
clusive multiple coatings of A. B. Dick 
direct image masters give you detec- 
tion-free corrections. ; 


INFORMATION & REQUEST “UN- 2535 

Just check in spaces below for information 
without obligation. Clip this form to your 
letterhead. Add your name and mail to 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 31, Illinois. 

1. [) Information about the new A. B. Dick 
spirit duplicator. 2. Information: about 
MODERN mimeographing. 3. Informa- 
tion about A. B. Dick direct image masters 
for offset duplicators. 





NEW-—the A. B. DICK 
Spirit Duplicator 


New in design for new ease of operation. 

Everybody can run it. 

Instructions are always in view. All controls are clearly 
marked. Gone are the hit-and-miss—trial-and-error starts. 
Everybody can run it. 

Executives, secretaries, juniors—people who had never used 
a duplicator of any kind before—were tested. Seven out of eight 
produced clear, sharp copies in less than five minutes...copies 
in any or all of five colors...copies in surprising 

quantities from each master. 

Everybody can run it. 

And you can count on this machine for years of sure, positive 
operation. It is quality construction throughout. For ex cample, 
there is the paper feed adapted from a patente -d, user-proved 
A. B. Dick mimeograph feed. It’s accurate, it’s 

fast—and it’s dependable. 

For full information check No. 1 on the information request 
form in the lower, left-hand corner. 


= A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....THE HAGUE.«ee 








>> Biggest long-term result of John Foster Dulles's quick trip to Europe may 
turn out to be this: He has forced Great Britain to play ball with Europe. 

Britain has promised, in writing, to consult Europe as well as U.S. before 
any big changes in economic policy. Quite a concession for Winston Churchill. 

It's a boost for the French, as well as for European unity. 

Here's the British promise: "It will be the United Kingdom Government's 
first concern after the exploratory talks in Washington to initiate further 
discussions with European governments. There is thus no possibility of the 
United Kingdom Government presenting other European governments with any kind of 
fait accompli in any field and, more especially, in the matter of exchange 
policy, as a result of the Washington talks." 











>> Then, to clinch matters, this British promise goes on to say: 

"Finally, in regard to any formal negotiations which may follow exploratory 
talks with the United States Government and with European governments, the 
United Kingdom Government are confident that, when the time comes, it will be 
possible to agree on a method of conducting those negotiations which will insure 
that European governments, the United States Government and the Commonwealth 
governments shall all be associated together in devising, and giving effect to, 
any eventual plan of international agreement and collective action." 


>> So now, as a result of Secretary Dulles's trip to Europe...e.. 
British trip to Washington, visit in March of Anthony Eden and R. A. Butler, 
Churchill's top aides, will be purely exploratory. No decisions. No deals. 
Churchill's plan for Anglo-American economic deal, ignoring French, is out. 
Convertible pound sterling is postponed. British moves on convertibility 
will now have to tie in with French, Italian, other European currencies. 
Britain's economic:.planning, this means, faces a major overhaul. 
British planners will now have to give as much thought to strengthening 
Europe's economy as to improving the position of the sterling bloc. 
Add to this, friéndlier British attitude towards European Army, and you see 
what Dulles accomplished in Europe. For Britain, for Europe, it's a big change. 


























>> Invasion of Holland by the North Sea--worst since the Middle Ages--struck 
just when the Dutch had begun to get their heads above water. Only week before, 
the Dutch said they were strong enough to do without U.S. economic aid. Now: 

A big chunk of Holland can grow nothing, produce no exports for years. 

About a million Hollanders are homeless. Death toll may top 2,000. 

At least three years of hard work will be necessary to get worst-flooded 











(over) 
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parts back into production. Some of 375,000 acres under water have already been 
drained. Some will take months. Dikes have first to be repaired. North Sea 
has then to be pumped out. Salt may be a problem. It's to be a long, costly job. 


>> Dutch officials can only guess at damage, cost of repairs, at this time. 
Total costs will well exceed a billion dollars--a lot for Holland. 
Dutch defense may have to be cut, contribution to European Army reduced. 
Dutch trade, already heading for some decline, will suffer. Flood means 
export decline, import rise, a setback in gold and dollar reserves. 
U.S. will have to take new look at Holland's economic needs. 











>> No. 1 job in Holland, as soon as rescue work is cleaned up, will be to re= 
pair the dikes. This is always the first order of business for the Dutch. 

Wartime flooding gave the Dutch some recent experience, though on nowhere 
near the present scale. To show what can be done..... 

Flooding of Walcheren Island late in the war opened 38,000 acres to the 
sea. Dutch engineers got busy on V-E Day--May 8, 1945. Experts said it would 
take seven to nine years before crops would grow on this land again. Actuallys 
By January 1, 1946, the Walcheren Island dikes were repaired. By end of 1948, 
nearly all the land on the Island was producing crops. Instead of nine years, 
the job was done in about three.....But this time, it's a much bigger job. 

North Sea gales, winter weather will hold back repairs. Work on the dikes 
can be done only at low tide. Then: Batteries of pumps will force sand into the 
breaks in the dikes. Barges, concrete pontoons will be sunk as a base for new 
sea walls. Once dikes are repaired, job will be to pump the water back into the 
North Sea. Huge pumps do this. Treating land will take longer, if salt water 
has penetrated very deep. Whole job may take three years, or more, this time. 

But, sooner or later, the Dutch will get their land back. They always have. 






































>> In Britain, the nationalized railways have a tale of woe to tell. 
Public complaints, on the increase, have persuaded the railway managers 
that the railway owners--the British public--had better know the facts. 
Complainers, writing to the papers, say the trains are slow, the coaches 
dirty, the locomotives filthy, the railroad stations old and ugly. There is 
questioning whether British railroads might not be better under private owners. 








Answers, from nationalized railway managers, are running as follows: 
Trains are late, it's sometimes true. But they were in the past, too. 
This foggy winter, at that, nearly half the express trains have been on time. 
Stations deteriorated during the war. But, by end of 1953, two thirds will 
be repainted. Most stations are old and ugly, it's true. They date back before 
1900. A few can be modernized. To modernize more, rapidly, would cost too much. 
Besides, steel is short in Britain. Steel for track, engines has to come first. 
Steel went to these, and to 10,000 freight cars--none left for passenger cars. 
As for dirty locomotives, the railroads have barely half the cleaning force 














they need. Before the war, with a million unemployed, engines were cleaner. 


>> Things will be better, the railway managers report, in the future. When 
rearming is completed, when controls are removed from raw materials and capital 
investment, modernization of Britain's railways can follow. Elaborate plans are 
drawn for this day. But it will take lots of money, and 10 or even 20 years. 
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You’ll eat even better next year, 
thanks to ‘‘cooks’’ you never see 





A big share of the credit for 
making ours the best-fed nation 
on earth must go to the men who 
process most of our food and drink. 

They make it possible for any- 
one to eat strawberries in January 
or seafood a thousand miles from 
the ocean. Their skill in recover- 
ing essential values from by-prod- 
ucts and “‘waste’’ has created 
whole new industries. They have 
raised the producer’s standards, 
stabilized his income...and as- 
sured the consumer of the maxi- 








mum in flavor and nutritive value. 

Soon aseptic canning, which 
eliminates the need for pasteuriz- 
ing, will give us even better-tast- 
ing, more nutritious canned foods. 
Apples, tomatoes, grapefruit and 
many other foods will become 
available in handy, economical 
concentrates. And closed, contin- 
uous-line production can be ex- 
pected to extend its price-cutting 
economies and superior quality 
control to practically every proc- 
essed food. 

Often special problems are in- 
volved in financing highly season- 
able industries. That’s why so 
many food processors like to deal 
with The National City Bank of 





Food Processing... and The National €ity Bank of New York 


New York. Here they find the 
scope. and resources vital to a 
multi-billion-dollar, nation-wide 
industry. 

National City has 67 Branches 
in Greater New York and corre- 
spondent banks in every state. 
Overseas there are 57° National 
City Branches, and correspond- 
ents in every commercially im- 
portant world city. For full in- 
formation, write The National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 








COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 





Napoleon chose Courvoisier — and 
down through history Courvoisier has 
been the choice of those who could 
command the finest. It is the tradition- 
ally correct cognac — unchanging in 
quality —matchless in flavour and aroma. 


PROOF 





* Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









MOEN cocnac seams THE REGETEN? 
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Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N. Y. + Sole Distributors for the U. 5S. A. 
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Stassen’s Task: Prod Europe, 
Coax Congress, Clean House 


> Harold E. Stassen has been jingling 
U.S. money bags in European ears, 
hoping that this beguiling sound may put 
new vigor into the Continent’s lagging 
preparations for a united defense. Mr. 
Stassen is Director of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency and the man who super- 
vises American assistance to this coun- 
trv’s “cold war” allies. 

‘On his European tour, Stassen had a 
traveling companion, John Foster Dulles, 
the Secretary of State, who told Euro- 
pean leaders what they must do to quali- 
fy for Mr. Stassen’s help (see page 18). 
The acute problem in Europe may be 
yielding to the combined Stassen-Dulles 
approach. But it is matched for Mr. Stas- 
sen, especially, by a problem at home, 
in Congress, that may prove a test of his 
persuasive powers and 
ability. 

A sizable congressional group is fed 
up with the program of lavish assistance 
abroad—30 billion dollars since the end 
of World War II. The group includes, 
of course, Congressmen who never were 
enthusiastic about foreign aid. These 
have been joined by members impatient 
at European unwillingness to build a 
communal defense against Russia—the 
purpose of most recent assistance abroad. 

On Capitol Hill the ax is out for for- 
eign-aid appropriations, and this is not 
new. Last year, the Truman Administra- 
tion asked for 7.9 billion dollars, but 
got only 6.4 billion, including the re- 


administrative — 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, DIRECTOR STASSEN 


appropriation of unexpended balances. 
This year the Truman budget calls for 
7.6 billion. It is to be revised by the 
Eisenhower Administration, in accord- 
ance with the Dulles-Stassen findings in 
Europe. And, even then, it is to be sub- 
ject to congressional slashing. 

So Mr. Stassen, 45, once the boy won- 
der of Republican politics and more re- 
cently a perennial presidential candidate, 
must be able to take the figures to Con- 
gress and accompany them with a per- 
suasive argument. Congressional doubt- 
ers want reassurance on two points in 
particular: that the appropriations are 
necessary to European and American 
security and that the European nations 
now are ready to do their fair share of 
defense building. 

In addition, within the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, there is a house-cleaning 
job to be done. There are complaints that 
the agency is badly overstaffed both in 
the U.S. and abroad. Lines of authority 
are crisscrossed. On one side, MSA over- 
laps the Department of Defense; on the 
other, the Department of State. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants the situation 
straightened out. So does Congress. The 
reorganization is in Mr. Stassen’s domain. 

The setup. American help abroad 
takes three forms, and Mr. Stassen has 
some supervision in each field, though 
not always direct control. He is consulted 
about military assistance, which makes 

(Continued on page 60) 





... salvage crew for Mutual Security 
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“The Oyster and the Pearl” 
—Written with all the inimit- 
able humor and compassion 
that characterizes William 
Saroyan. Stars Paul Douglas. , 





Tis Sunday. 


Wheat Field—You actually 
watch wheat grow. This extra- 
ordinary film uses “time-lapse” 
photography to telescope 
months into minutes. 
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- This Sunday. ce 15) 
po AMF Radar Antenna Sys- — 
tems— Watch “the eyes of the 
Navy” guide ships safely 
eo through fog-shrouded waters, 
locate targets, aim gun-fire. 
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AmericaN Macuine & Founpry CoMPANY 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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... Anew, single agency 
may handle aid abroad 


up some 70 per cent of the program, 
but final decisions on allocating military 
equipment are made in the Defense 
Department. 

Technical assistance, or Point Four— 
the provision of advisers intended to 
show other nations how to increase pro- 
duction and develop resources—is hand- 


led partly by MSA and partly by the | 


State Department. There remains in Mr. 
Stassen’s undisputed area the supplying 
of economic assistance; raw materials, 
fertilizers, food, machinery and the like. 

Economic assistance is diminishing, 
however, as the European nations grow 
more solidly established economically. 
Military aid and technical assistance are 





—United Press 


DULLES AND STASSEN 
A one-two punch for Europe 


growing. Thus, it might appear that Mr. 
Stassen is taking over a constantly nar- 
rowing field. Plans are in the making, 
however, for a thorough reorganization. 
This could result in a new, single agency 
in the field of assistance abroad, with 
Mr. Stassen at its head, but always work- 
ing closely with Mr. Dulles. 

The reorganization also is to resolve 
the problem of overstaffing, duplication 
and confused lines of authority both in 
the U.S. and abroad. In Paris and the 
Near East are five special U.S. ambassa- 
dors each dealing with aid. And each has 
his own extensive entourage. Business- 
men associated with MSA have com- 
plained loudly about the situation. Mr. 
Stassen plans to send a businessmen’s 
committee to each MSA country, to make 
a study and recommendations. 

(Continued on page 61) 








‘Retail Credit Company 


(an Help You 


Select “employees 
from all states” 
and provinces 





A long distance moving system 
wrote us as follows on the value of 
nationwide availability of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“Our operations cover the United 
States. Therefore we need em- 
ployees in and from all states and 
we know of no one ina better posi- 
tion to give us the needed informa- 
tion than the Retail Credit Com- 
pany.” 

These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
—interviews with logical sources 
by skilled investigators. 


1090 CITIES 

are base points for investigators 
who regularly cover large cities, 
small towns and rural areas of 
North America. From these head- 
quarter cities, persons you consider 
for employment can be _ investi- 
gated quickly at present or former 
addresses. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W.; ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 


—— 
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... Stassen long has been 
an internationalist 


The Director. Although a politician 
from an inland State, the new Director 
of Mutual Security long has been an in- 
terested internationalist. For that reason, 
in part, he came to be known as a 
“liberal Republican.” He served on the 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
Conference of 1945 in San Francisco. 
In 1947, he made a European study tour 
and interviewed such diverse persons as 
Pope Pius XII, Joseph Stalin and Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Stassen was born in Minnesota, 
reared on a farm, and graduated from 
the State university and its law school. 
He turned to politics at once. After 
eight years as a county attorney he ran 
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—Knickerbocker News 


“WEATHER VANES IN EUROPE’ 
Will Congress turn thumbs down? 


for Governor and, although little known, 
made an intensive campaign and won. 
This was in 1938, when Stassen was 
only 31 years old. 

As Governor, in a period when there 
were few Republican governors, he at- 
tracted national attention by his energy 
and the administrative ability with which 
he effected a transition in the State 
Government from the leftward adminis- 
trations of his Farmer-Labor predeces- 
sors to midroad Republicanism. He was 
re-elected in 1940 and 1942, but re- 
signed early in 1943 to go into the Navy. 

Minnesota Republicans made Stassen 
their favorite-son candidate for the 
Presidency in 1944, although he then 
was in the Navy. By 1948, he was a can- 
didate in his own right. In the course of 

€ pre-Convention campaign he en- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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CLOSE-UP OF THE 


WORLDS BIGGEST PROVING GROUND! 


Every foot of the 225,000 miles of railroad line in America 
is available to try out, under test conditions, new ways of 
construction — new types of equipment — new methods of 
railroad operation. 


Take the track itself. In recent years, research and testing 
have added 50 percent to the service life of rail, more 
than doubled the life of crossties, made track stronger and 
smoother. 


But track improvement is just one result of the year-in- 
year-out railroad research and testing which have brought 
about such modern marvels as centralized traffic control and 
push-button freight yards, better trains with more efficient 
locomotives to pull them and better brakes to control them, 
and the hundreds of other improvements which have made 
it possible for the average freight train today to do three 
times as much work in an hour as it did 30 years ago. 


And everybody benefits. For, although railroad wage rates, 
fuel and supply prices, and taxes have all more than 
doubled, the average amount shippers pay the railroads for 
hauling a ton of freight one mile is only slightly higher than 
it was in 1921, after the first World War. And the average 
amount that you pay for traveling one mile as a railroad 
passenger is actually lower than it was 30 years ago. 


Association of American Railroads 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 


TRANSPORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. Ao 
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When you buy a truck, you want one that 
not only looks modern but #s modern—all 
the way through! That’s why it’s so impor- 
tant to make sure that every truck you buy 
has Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid 
Gearing. 

Designed and built to stand today’s rugged 
work loads, dependable Hypoid Gearing is 
tried and proved by billions of ton-miles of 
operation. Even more important, Hypoid 
Gearing is a valuable aid in boosting profits 
—adds miles to the life of your trucks at 
lower maintenance costs. 


The next time you buy trucks, GO MODERN— 
GO HYPOID! Specify Timken-Detroit Axles 
and Brakes! 


TIM N 





AY E © WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


CT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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. . . Stassen fought Taft, 
will Taft fight him? 


tered into an enduring political fey 
with Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 

Ignoring tradition, Stassen entered 
the Ohio presidential preference primary 
against Taft and took a few Ohio dele. 
gates away from the latter. Taft now js 
Republican Floor Leader in the Senate 
and one of those whom Mr. Stassen must 
very much reassure about appropria- 
tions for assistance abroad. 

Again in 1952, Mr. Stassen was in the 
presidential field. Although General Ei- 
senhower ran up a striking total of write. 
in votes in the Minnesota primary, Stas- 
sen still had the State delegation behind 
him at the Chicago convention. When it 
became apparent that the General was only 
a few votes short of a majority, Stassen 
swung the Minnesota delegation to Eisen- 
hower. That gave the General his first- 
ballot nomination and Stassen a claim on 
a big job in the new Administration. 

Mr. Stassen, tall, blond, quick-moving, 
unfailingly congenial, is to spend most of 
his time in Washington, with a deputy 
abroad. That President Eisenhower at- 
taches great importance to Stassen’s as- 
signment is abundantly evident from the 
fact that he is to attend meetings of the 
Cabinet and the National Security Cou- 
cil, top foreign and military policy-mak- 
ing group. 

Integration. The President is intent 
upon pulling together all phases of U.S. 
undertakings abroad. He wants military 
policy in Korea, propaganda and other 
cold-war efforts, intelligence, and _ the 
various forms of aid abroad tied tighth 
to over-all foreign policy purposes. Each 
must serve the whole. Mr. Stassen’s job 
is to see that U.S. assistance goes where 
it will do American policy the most good, 
and that areas where it might help are 
not neglected. 

Prodding Europe into action, the pur- 
pose of the Dulles-Stassen tour, is an 
initial step. A European Army—unity of 
defense efforts—is central to the Presi- 
dent’s planning. If the jingle of Mr. 
Stassen’s dollars, combined with Mr. 
Dulles’s urging, quickens Europeans ef- 
forts, the new Administration will have 
attained a definite goal. 

Solving the problem abroad tends to 
ease the problem in Congress. It may 
involve an exchange of commitments- 
the U.S. to assure quicker deliveries of 
military equipment, Europe to be ready 
to make use of them. In the end, there 
is bound to be some slashing of the for- 
eign-aid figure proposed in the last Trv- 
man budget. But it still seems certain to 
remain substantial. And, so long as tt 
does, Mr. Stassen remains one of the 
world’s more powerful figures. 
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=We’ve Been Askedom 


ABOUT TAX CUTS 
ON DOCTOR BILLS 














e With March 15 tax deadline 
ahead, deductions for medical 
expenses can be important. 


e Some taxpayers overlook items 
that can be claimed on re- 
turns. 


e Large variety of payments 
can be listed as medical ex- 
penses. 


Who, specifically, can take « medical 

deduction on his income tax return? 
If a taxpayer is under 65, he must have 
had rather heavy medical expenses dur- 
ing the year to get a deduction. He can 
deduct only those medical and dental 
expenses that exceed 5 per cent of his 
“adjusted gross” income. On the other 
hand, if a man or his wife had reached 
the age of 65 by the end of 1952, this 5 
per cent limit does not apply in claiming 
a deduction for medical expenses for 
either of them. All of their medical ex- 
penses can be deducted up to the top 
of the permitted limit on expenses. The 
5 per cent limit applies only to expenses 
paid for their dependents. {A taxpayer 
who takes the flat standard deduction 
on his return gets no other deduction for 
medical expenses. ) 


Just what is a medical expense? 

This covers a broad range, and does not 
mean merely physicians’ and dentists’ 
bills. In the technical language of the 


law, medical expenses include “amounts ~ 


paid for the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease, or 
for the purpose of affecting any structure 
or function of the body.” Thus, pay- 
ments for drugs and medical and dental 
supplies usually are deductible. The 
commonest mistake is for a taxpayer to 
omit things that can be taken as medi- 
cal expenses, rather than to include 
things ruled out. 


What are some of the things, often 
overlooked, that are deductible? 
These include such things as eyeglasses, 
hearing aids, crutches, braces, false teeth, 
wheel chairs and back and abdominal sup- 
ports. They also include cough syrups, 
aspirin, headache powders, laxatives and 
vitamins recommended by physicians. 
The Treasury has no clear-cut rule on 
whether vitamins not advised by physi- 

cians are deductible. 


Also deductible as medical expenses are 
the costs of an ambulance or taxicab to 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The offset Hypoid pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings 
are bigger. More teeth are in 
contact, reducing loading per 
unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios 
are practical without loss of 
strength. 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


~ 


How we handle the big boys! 


Not every railroad could undertake 
to haul this giant transformer—what 
is known as an oversize shipment. 
It stands 19 feet above the tracks and 
even with Erie’s high and wide clear- 
ances, careful planning is needed to 
see it safely through to its destination. 


Erie is famous for its high and wide 
clearances and extra-strong bridges, 
and no less for its well-maintained 
heavy-duty roadbed — examples of 
Erie’s pre-eminence as a railroad 
serving the area between New York 
and Chicago. 


This advantage, along with Erie’s 


100% complete diesel freight serv- 
ice, helps build the reputation of a 
safe, dependable railroad, manned 
by 21,000 people who take pride in 
doing their job well! 


The answer to all this for shippers 
is—next time, ship Erie! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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. . . Trips to rest resorts 
are not tax deductible 


take you to a hospital or to a doctors 
office and necessary costs to go to an. 
other city for medical treatment, jp. 
cluding money spent for meals and 
lodgings. Where it is necessary to ac. 
company a child or ill dependent, this 
expense also can be claimed. A _ blind 
person can deduct the cost of a guide 
dog and its maintenance. 


What's not deductible as medical ex- 
pense? 

You cannot deduct the cost of a trip toa 
health resort or warm climate for a rest 
or change, even though the trip is rec. 
ommended by a physician. A_ practical 
nurse hired to take care of a sick member 
of your family is a deductible expense, 
but not a nurse called in to wait ona 
healthy person or to care for normal 
children. 


Is there a limit on medical deductions? 
Yes. The maximum amount that can be 
taken by a taxpayer in one year ranges 
from $1,250 for a person who claims 
only one exemption to $5,000 for a mar- 
ried couple filing a joint return and 
claiming four or more exemptions (not 
counting extra exemptions for blindness 
or after reaching age of 65.) 


What about bills paid for persons 

who are not exemptions for you? 
You sometimes can take a deduction for 
them. Suppose you pay medical bills 
for a dependent who has income of more 
than $600 and thus is not an exemption. 
You can claim these medical expenses as 
a deduction, if you pay more than halt 
of the support of this person. 


Must medical deductions be itemized? 
Yes. A tax return claiming medical de- 
ductions is supposed to show the names 
and addresses of physicians, dentists and 
others receiving payments for services. 
Thus, full records and cancelled checks 
should be kept. 


Suppose a taxpayer has hospital in- 
surance? 
Amounts collected on hospitalization o 
health insurance must be subtracted 
from medical expenses, in claiming tax 
deductions. But premiums paid for such 
insurance, including payments into 4 
group-health or hospital plan, can be 
added when figuring medical expenses. 


This shows some of the medical and 
dental expenses that can be taken as i 
come tax deductions. Deductions fot 
medical and dental expenses can be 
taken only in the year payment is made. 
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News YOU Can Use 
RE LER EE SRE ERTL ONE REET 

. IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 
i 
ac- 
his 
nd 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
ide Washington, D. C. 
X= e e 
re Your son or daughter, now in college or getting ready to enter, needs to 
est know this: A rash of new scholarships and fellowships has come along in the last 
“al few years. Today, 50 per cent of all college students get financial help of 
Det one kind or another--from private or public funds. 
Se, Many opportunities for aid remain open, to be had by students who can 
‘al qualify. You might do well to check up on what is offered. 
? MONEY FOR STUDENTS. Assistance ranges from undergraduate scholarships pay=- 
he ing as little as $25 a year to research fellowships paying up to $7,500. 
ges Odds are against an undergraduate student's getting full keep, though there are 
- some scholarships that foot the whole bill. It's worth a try. 
. HOW TO GET HELP. Wealthy individuals and corporations have set up 
- scores of new scholarships. For information on these, see high-school or 

college educational advisers, State or federal offices of education. 
- For scholarships to study abroad, under the Fulbright or Smith- 
tn Mundt Acts, write to the State Department in Washington. Check with the 
ills Public Health Service, National Science Foundation or Atomic Energy Commis- 
= sion on scientific fellowships offered hy those agencies. 
as Go to the Veterans' Administration for GI educational benefits. Write 
alt your Representative or Senator about the service academies. 
d? BOOKLET ON SCHOLARSHIPS. You will find a lot of information on what's 
de- available in a Government booklet entitled "Scholarships and Fellowships in 
ne Institutions of Higher Education." It lists 140,000 scholarships and fellow- 
0€S, Ships, and that is not by any means a complete list. Copies can be ordered 
chs from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D.C. The price is.55 cents per copy. 

in- 
- COST OF FOREIGN LIVING. If you are trying to select a place abroad to 
ted Study, travel or work, you will find some helpful information in a recent sur- 
tax vey by the United Nations entitled "Retail Price Comparisons for International 
+ Salary Determination." It is a 39=-page booklet drawing comparisons of living 
be costs in 12 cities in various parts of the world. 
- London, The Hague and Copenhagen are shown to be fairly cheap places to live. 
and San Jose, Costa Rica, is the cheapest of the 12. Manila is reported to be the 
4 highest of all, followed by Paris, Bangkok, Geneva, Rome, Mexico City. Figures 
or 
a (over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


must be taken with some reservations, but they offer a general guide. Copies 
can be had from United Nations, New York, 40 cents each. 


NOTE FOR HOUSEWIVES. Speaking of living costs, the Agriculture De- 
partment looks over the current retail offerings of food items in U.S. 
markets, and comes up with this appraisal for February: 

Best vegetable buys of the month: cabbage, carrots, lettuce. 

Fruits: citrus fruits plentiful and cheaper. 

Good buys in frozen fish: fillets of cod, haddock and perch. 





PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS. Here is a situation that many inquire about: A widow, 
say, is entitled to draw a Social Security pension as the survivor of her de- 
ceased husband, beginning when she reaches 65 years of age. Suppose, before 
that time, she takes a job and builds up a Social Security pension in her own 
right. Does she sacrifice her right to a widow's pension? 

The answer is that, beginning at age 65, she will be entitled to her own pen- 
sion as a retired worker, plus any additional amount required to bring the total 
up to what she would have received as a widow. She cannot get the full amount 
of both pensions. Also, note this: She will not be able to draw any pension at 
all as long as she continues to work on a job covered by Social Security, earn- 
ing more than $75 a month. 





LOST BONDS. A good many of the savings bonds now coming due for pay- 
ment have been lost over the years. Few people seem to realize it, but 
it's possible to get lost bonds replaced, and without too much red tape. 
That goes, even though the owner does not have the bonds' serial numbers. 

The Treasury, though, will demand a lot of information--how the borids 
were lost, where they were kept, when you last saw them, etc. Fill out 
Treasury Form PD 1048 and send it to the Bureau of the Public Debt, Division 
of Loans and Currency, 536 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





SOIL CONDITIONERS. Federal Trade Commission confirms claims that new-type 
soil conditioners, which have been coming on the market recently, are effective 
in loosening up hard clay soils. That, at the moment, is about the extent of the 
FTC blessing. Some fancier claims get an official frown. 

All the large chemical companies and a number of smaller ones are making 
such products. Cost remains a problem. Manufacturers think that, in time, it 
will be possible to get the retail price down so that conditioners will be prac- 
ticable for farms as well as for small gardens and flower beds. 





TAX DEADLINE. A reminder: If you paid as much as $600 in 1952 to a 
maid or other employe not subject to the withholding tax, you are expected 
to file an information return, Form 1099, by February 28. The same goes 
for various other payments to individuals, such as doctors’ fees. 





WEATHER. Long-range official forecast for February: Temperatures below 
normal through most of the Eastern two thirds of the country. Above normal along 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and in the Far West. Snow and rain heavier than us- 
ual for the season in Atlantic States, Ohio Valley and Northern Rockies. Less 
than normal precipitation in areas west of the Continental Divide. 
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Reynolds Wrap hes taught every. Alumi foil kaging boosts Al 
body to look for aluminum. 





If you examine modern American cars on the 
rack, as your serviceman does, you'll find one 
major reason why they lead the world in value. 
That reason is aluminum ...more and more rust- 
proof aluminum, from oil pumps to automatic 
transmissions! 

Automobile manufacturers like aluminum be- 
cause it reduces total car weight...gives you 
greater fuel economy, better performance and 
longer service life. They are using more and more 
aluminum for pistons, cylinder heads, window 
frames. They are making important reductions in 
unsprung weight—as with aluminum disc brakes. 

The fact is: aluminum offers “premium” im- 
provements in everything except price, Actually, 
aluminum helps keep the price down. In general 











soles cuts spoilage costs. 





freight carriers mean The great expansion decade in 
less deadweight, more payload! Reynolds 34-year history. 


SEE “Mister Peepers,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC Television Network. 


Get Out and Get Under... the Price ,/ 


purchasing power, your dollar is worth only 53¢ 
compared to 1936-39, But your dollars are still 
worth 100¢ in aluminum ... because aluminum 
is the only basic metal priced no higher today 
than in 1936-39, It’s today’s top value... from 
the industry that Reynolds made competitive. 

To manufacturers and to the public, the mes- 
sage is clear: Put more aluminum in whatever 
you make! Look for more aluminum in whatever 
you buy! 


Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales 
Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 




















YOUR pore ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 
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Miracle Ride of the American Road 


Its yours in the 


03 FORD 


And its just one of the 

41° Worth More’ features that make 
Ford worth more when you buy it... 
worth more when you seil it, too / 


@ If you’ve thought a car has to carry gas- 
eating extra weight and hard-to-park length 
for comfort, you just ought to try the °53 
Ford. For here is a road-hugging ride so 
level, so soft, so “shock-free” you have to 
experience it to believe it! 

With 40 other “Worth More” features, 
such as your choice of two engines—110-h.p. 
V-8 or 101-h.p. Six—Fordomatic Drive, 
Center-Fill Fueling, Full-Circle Visibility 
and Power-Pivot Pedals . . . the ’53 Ford is 
worth more when you buy it, worth more 
when you sell it! 


Fordomatic Drive, white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 
Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 

































Facts about the 
Ford Miracle Ride 


i 
Steady on curves 
Ford’s front tread is 2 inches 


wider than the rear. This extra 
width cuts down roll on curves 
—makes for greater roadabil- 
ity on the straightaways. 


<—_—, 


80% less road shock 

With tailored-to-model front 
springs, increased vertical 
wheel travel, improved shock 
absorber action, plus new rub- 
ber compression bumpers, 
front-end road shock is re- 
duced up to 80%. 


\ 


Day-long driving comfort 

Seats, both front and rear, 
are of non-sag construction 
and heavily padded with foam 
rubber. And Ford’s Automatic 
Posture Control “angles” the 
front seat as you like it. 


You ride on the level 
Variable-rate rear spring 
suspension and diagonally 
mounted rear shock absorbers 
act m harmony with the front 
suspension. Pitch and sway 
are controlled. Your ride 1s 
smooth, quiet and level. 


See it... Value Check it... 
Test Drive it ! 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








U.S. LIFE IS DIFFERENT— 


SALES FIGURES PROVE IT 


The trend is to gadgets, easier 
living, more comforts. You see 
that in new sales figures. 

Home freezers, driers, disposal 
units are all the rage. 

Television is hurting radio. 
Coal furnace is losing out to oil 
and gas. Air-conditioners are 
booming. Silk is down in favor, 
new fibers are up. 

The old is giving way to the 
new. Here are the facts. 


A new, strikingly different way of 
life is emerging in the United States. 
The country is moving, little by little, 
into an era of easy, push-button living. 
New products, catering to modern 
tastes, are springing up everywhere. 
Old stand-by products -are falling by 
the wayside. 

In the process, the country is going 
through a kind of modern industrial revo- 
lution. The result is pointed up by a 
new official study of growth trends in 
U.S. industry. 

The essential facts about this mod- 
ern-day revolution are these: 

Industry, as a whole, has shown~a 
spectacular growth in recent years, and 
that growti: promises to continue, with 
only brief interruptions. Since 1940, a 
period in which the population has in- 
creased 18 per cent, total production in 
U.S. has jumped 71 per cent. That’s in 
volume, not in dollars. 

Growth of U.S. industry, even so, has 
been spotty. Not every company or every 
product, by any means, has managed to 
cash in on the boom. 

Companies that have kept their prod- 
ucts up to the times have prospered. 
Others, trying to stick with products that 
have fallen out of the public’s fancy, 
have watched the boom pass them by. 

The facts on which industries are 
sharing in the over-all growth, and which 
are not, are tremendously important to 
business planners, to long-term investors, 
and to young people seeking careers in 
industry, 

__The chart on this page gives you an 
idea of what is happening. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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People Buy More of These. . 








Average Yearly Gain, 1940-51 


Antibiotics ........ Pe s% 


Television sets ...... ¥ 13.2% 


Home and farm 


ee r 


Clothes driers ....... + 


Synthetic rubber .... tr 


Room ctveontttonien 


Synthetic detergents . + 


= 


Waste-disposal units . 


Synthetic fibers, 
except rayon . 


Electric blankets ..... ry 


Diesel-electric 
locomotives ........ UP 


Plastics .....ccee008 
Dishwashers ....... 
Magnesium ........ 


Concrete blocks ..... 


Warm-air furnaces, 
oil and gas eeeeeneev ed 


SD SP —SP SP SPSS — 


Frozen foods ....... 


71% 


70.9% 


67.5% 


42.5% 


41.4% 


40.5% 


35.3% 


30.1% 


25.6% 


21.8% 


21.4% 


18.5% 


18.2% 


17.5% 


17.5% 











Average Yearly Loss, 1940-51 





ww 
Men’s overcoats . vo} 0.2% 
Men’s suits ........ oof 1.9% 
SOD 6ictance cian sg 2% 
Anthracite ........ oof 2% 
Cast-iron boilers ... i 2.7% 
Pipe and chewing cy 
TOWNER 66 oe ciscees DOWN 3.8% 
Butter Steeda bof 3.8% 
Lamb and mutton .. DoWwn 4.6% | 

| 


Hand and windmill 


nheneeneee DOWN 4.8% | 

pumps a a fo | 
Heating radiators .. DoWn 5.2% 

: 

Range boilers ..... bo} 6% | 

| 

Wood shingles ..... DoWn 6.3% | 


Methanol ......... DOWN 6.8% 
— 


feeetenee 


Electric locomotives . DOWN 10.3% 
ww 

Mechanical stokers . Down 15.5% 
Silk eeeee eee eeaneaee DOWN 15.8% 


Steam locomotives . DOWN 15.8% 








Source: Commerce Dept. 
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How come Ken-L-Ration’s always out in front 
in dog food sales? 





It’s a good product and it's well 
advertised.* You can’t beat 
that combination ! 


—~_ 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Morton Salt Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
Phenix Foods Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York Hollywood Toronto 


Special Report 








From the top steel producer ... 
to a leading chemical house, 
a yeast company and a meat packer... 


Heat Prover 


SERVES 62 DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
IN THE GREAT CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA! 








The Cities Service Heat Prover is graphically proving its worth to all kinds of 
industry in the Chicago area and elsewhere throughout the country. 

62 different companies, producing everything from steel to beef, have found the 
Heat Prover an important aid to increased production and big dollar economy. 
WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, Heat Prover can help increase pro- 
ductivity by providing: 

1 Rapid, continuous sampling. Cc ITI E S 
2 Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles. 

3 Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles. 

4 Easy portability. 

5 No maintenance; no re-calibration. 

REMEMBER: Heat Prover is not an instrument you buy but a 
service we supply. Contact the Cities Service office in your area 
and learn how Heat Prover can serve you... or write CITIES 
SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Dept. B3, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 
City 5. 
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QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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. - » Radio sales drop, but 
TV sales boost industry 


Take the case of radio, as a striking 
example of the trend. It was only , 
generation ago that radio was a new. 
fangled gadget, booming as it became 
commonplace in American homes. 

All of a sudden, television appeared, 
Radio sales started slipping. Today, 40 
per cent fewer radio sets are being pro. 
duced than in 1948. 

Even so, the radio industry has pros. 
pered. The reason is that, in general, the 
same companies that make radios also 
make television sets. In other words. 
these companies have kept up with, and 
capitalized on, the changing times. 

Note that the average yearly gain jn 
television production since 1940 has been 
a whopping 113 per cent. In 1952, the 
industry turned out 6 million TV sets, 

Soap provides another example of the 
times. A few years ago, the synthetic 
detergents started moving in on the soap 
market. Detergent sales skyrocketed, 
Soap sales declined. With 24 million 
more people to take baths and _ have 
their clothes washed, less soap is being 
used now than in the prewar year of 
1940, But detergents, generally speak- 
ing, are produced by the soap compa- 
nies. The industry has not suffered by 
the switch. . 

The changing pattern of American 
living shows up everywhere. 

The wonder drugs—antibiotics, as they 
are called—lead the list of big-growth 
products. Old-fashioned remedies _ lost 
out as the quick-cure drugs took hold 
with doctors and the public. As recently 
as 1948, the output of antibiotics was 
only 243,000 pounds. In 1952, by official 
estimates, it was 1.4 million pounds. 

That’s part of a spirit of impatience 
that guides modern habits—people’s 
impatience to get well when they are 
sick, impatience to get places fast when 
they travel. 

Air travel shows the trend. The air 
lines flew 1 billion passenger-miles in 
1940. In 1952, they flew 13 billion. 
That’s an average yearly gain of 24 per 
cent. The railroads remain far out in 
front, in terms of total business, but 
their passenger-miles increased only 3.5 
per cent a year in the same period. 

You find the same trend in the trans- 
portation of goods. The air lines cut into 
that business with a 46 per cent annual 
gain during the period 1940-51, The 
railroads picked up a 5 per cent aver- 
age gain in the same period. 

The railroads, to keep up with the 
times, are changing their ways. That 
shows up in the kind of equipment they 
are buying. The old steam locomotives 

(Continued on page 72) 
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9 Every time your watch ticks, its finely tempered hair- 
spring coils and uncoils...5 times per second, 18,000 
ul times per hour! 
This tiny steel acrobat gains much of its dependability 
from modern grinding. It is formed by rolls ground by 
, Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives. So, you see, pre- 
7 e { al cision grinding helps put the spring in steel. 
my Not only in making the hairspring of your watch but 
wi in every manufactured metal product, big or little, Norton 
and Behr-Manning abrasives are essential production 
ad, ac ro at tools. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
4() and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
r0- stantly develop better products to make all other man- 
t ll t ~ made products better. 
OS- 
the eC S Ime NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 
Iso grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip ‘ 
ds floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 
nd BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
in Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 
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“hat coated abrasive machinery wheels, which excel in off- > 
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I represent the producers, manufactur- 
ers, distributors, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers who have opened branches, moved 
their plants, or constructed new produc- 
tion facilities in Monterey County. Our 
firms are highly diversified as to size, 
product, personnel, and building re- 
quirements, All of us, however, had 8 
recognized industrial factors in common 
that had to be answered before we se- 
lected Monterey County. These 8 factors 
are: 

. AVAILABILITY OF LAND 

. LOW TAX RATES 

. ADEQUATE LABOR SUPPLY 

. EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 

. A GROWING MARKET 

. A MODERATE CLIMATE 

. HOUSING FOR ALL INCOMES 


. COMPLETE RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


MONTEREY COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, INC., 
o non-profit organization 


We've prepared an informative booklet that 
presents the basic facts of Monterey County. 


You are invited to write for this booklet, on 

your company letterhead, please. Your letter, 

addressed to Dept. R. Monterey County In- 

dustrial Development, Salinas, California 

will be handled promptly and, of course, 
in a confidential manner. 
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... Easier living spurs 
demand for home gadgets 


are passing. Only 18 of them were built 
in 1952, against 120 in 1940. The 
modern Diesels are taking over. More 
than 3,000 of these have been built in 
each of the last two years, a tenfold in- 
crease over 1940. 

Travel of all kinds is way up. People 
take more vacations, more business trips. 
On trains and planes, the public traveled 
nearly two miles in 1952 for every one 
traveled in 1940. 

That’s just part of the story of the 
public’s changing habits and demands. 

Easier living, with more comforts, 
less house work, less drudgery, is a trend 
that dominates the market for household 
goods of many kinds. 


—Merck & Co. 


ANTIBIOTICS (WONDER DRUGS) 
. lead all big-growth products 


Take the case of home freezers. This 
product, which has become common- 
place only in the last few years, quickly 
caught on with housewives who liked 
the convenience of an ever-ready supply 
of meats and other perishables. The out- 
put of farm and home freezers now is 
running well over a million a year. 

With the appearance of clothes dri- 
ers, housewives found relief from the 
task of hanging out the family wash. In 
four years, the output of driers has mul- 
tiplied six times—to more than 600,000 
in 1952. 

Garbage-disposal units, as another de- 
vice to take some of the work out of 
housekeeping, came along about the 
same time, and the public went for 
them. The same quick response greeted 
the automatic dishwasher. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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ROTARY 
DEVINE 


ONCE AND FOR AILL 


IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 


with genuine 
hot-dip 
GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 
“. Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 
AMERICAN HOT DIP 


GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 
1506 First Nat. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, ! 
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Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques 
for public buildings, lobbies, offices, parks 


. ». Personal comfort is and playgrounds, for memorials, name 
greatest urge to buying plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any 
other purpose. Michaels plaques are made of 
Electric stoves, electric and gas water genuine bronze with lettering, borders and 


heaters and washing machines have 
been on the market for years, but all of 
them remain among the fast-growing 


ornamentation hand chased and burnished 
for contrast. Tell us what you need, and 


products of this postwar era. we'll be glad to furnish sketches and quota- 
Convenience, perhaps more than any tions without cost or obligation. Write for 
other one thing, is the modern urge of illustrated literature. 


American buyers. 
The old coal furnace is losing out with 


homeowners, and is being replaced by 
oil and gas furnaces. As a sign of the 
times, only 23,000 mechanical stokers A 


were produced in 1952. Coal is slipping 
in sales, too. 

By contrast, sales of gas and fuel oil 
keep rising. Output of warm-air oil and 
gas furnaces has multiplied seven times 
since 1940. Electric and gas water heat- 
ers and oil burners, too, are way up in 
demand. 

Room air-conditioning units, appeal- 
ing to the demand for comfort in home 
and office, have trebled in sales since 











Michaels also manufactures a wide range of 
building materials in aluminum, bronze and 
stainless steel, Time-Tight display cases, and 
parking meters. Literature is available 





1948. Electric blankets are growing in ° for these products. 

favor. More than 800,000 of them were 

sold in 1952. | THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
A nation’s habits, in other words, are 242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


being overhauled. 

People are eating more frozen foods— 
nearly seven times as much as in 1940. 
Butter is losing to its cheaper competi- ‘ 


tor, oleomargarine. Canned fruit juices a & & 

are more popular than before the war. fy Ly 
Pipe smoking and tobacco chewing 4 A NX) = 

are losing favor. Cigars are just about SPRINKLERS 


holding their own. The public taste runs 
more to cigarettes, which are smoked in 
increasing numbers each year. About 
439 billion cigarettes were produced by 


the tobacco industry in 1952. ; . y's Se 
Men seem to have taken a fancy to Ege ~. 
a 


electric shavers. More than 2.5 million of bey \y 
them were made last year, nearly three 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 











times as many as just before the war. 

The public has taken to synthetic 
fibers. Silk consumption is only a sixth Pe 
what it was in 1940. 

Men’s overcoats, topcoats and suits are 
giving way, little by little, to more in- 
formal wear. 

New tastes show up in building ma- 








British Industries Fair 


terials. Fireproof roofing materials are FI Way FN EVERY 1 0 FEET Profita ble to Pri nter 


making gains. Concrete blocks, gypsum 
board and plywood have increased in 


! Sy hee “Last year, at the British Industries Fair, 
favor. Oak flooring continues popular. HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST € sco ® 0) pthemmdingn of supply for engrav- 
The shift in products, tastes and de- Insurance authorities know that ing presses which contain features that are 
mands, which came with dramatic force preg — — and simply not available in a equip- 
: ae , ; ae 5 stop . Savings in annual pre- ” tner, of Dettner- 
2 — following World War II, will miums after you install automatic Doom ao s . ional raphic 
continue in the period just ahead. Com- inklers, oft for th lee, we reac oe 
_ : p a just ahead. om sprinklers, often pay for the system arts firm .“That’s why I'm going over again 
petition for the buyer’s dollar, even now, in 4 to & years. Install GLoss this year.” 
aor é ° r Automatic Sprinklers now. year. 
18 increasing. Producers, to hold their F : iti 
own, will have t ith ond GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO, For full information about the British 
vwn, é o come up with new an NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA Industries Fair, business men are invited 
improved products, new inducements to ORR Aa cle cape agen iP esemags oF : iti 
NC . a to write or telephone their nearest British 
€ consumer. Changes in the way of THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES Consulate, or Commercial Dept., British 











American living have only begun. Embassy, Washington, D.C. 
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“Sky Hook” Roof Supports 
Are Boon to Mine Safety 

















Bethlehem makes two types of roof 
bolts: the square-head bolt with expan- 
sion shell (left) and the wedge-type or 
slotted bolt (right). With either type, 
when the bolt is installed the upper 
end expands, gripping the sides of hole. 


One of the mining engineer’s oldest 
problems is how to provide sure, solid 
support for roofs. Miners have long 
had to put their faith in makeshift 
timber roof props that necessarily were 
haphazard and undependable. Rec- 
ords of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that half of all mine accidents 
have resulted from collapsing roofs. 

Now there is a better, more depend- 
able way to support mine roofs — the 
mine-roof bolt. The roof bolt is in- 
genious — the nearest thing to the 
fabled “sky hook” that you're ever 
likely to see. 

When Bethlehem Mine-Roof Bolts 


are used, the roof actually supports 


itself. What happens is that the roof 
bolts, which come in lengths of from 
2 to 8 feet, consolidate the strata of 
rock to form what amounts to a single, 
deep, tremendously strong beam. 

The best proof of how mine-roof 
bolts improve safety and operating 
eficiency is the way that mines are 
going for them. 

The Bethlehem Steel plant at Leba- 
non, Pa., is turning out our two types 
of roof bolts by the thousands. More 
and more mines are changing to roof 
bolts, with the result that efficiency is 
improving and accidents due to roof- 
falls, once the bane of mining, are 
growing fewer every day. 


aeTHleney 


BETHLEHEM STEEL [Ea 





































~ Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


We get this from a sampling of business sentiment throughout the country: 

Private enterprise, generally, is to get a new lease on life. 

Business climate quite definitely is to improve. 

Threat of Government competition is to subside under Eisenhower. 

In general, our editors, traveling in the South, Southwest and West, find 
businessmen feeling much more secure, rather optimistic, over the change. And 
they are patient. They don't expect overnight miracles. That's a good omen 
for Eisenhower. He can count on co-operation and sympathy from business. 











Specifically, here is what businessmen would like to see: 

End of the excess-profits tax. This they expect to get. 

Lower corporate income taxes. They don't like the idea of having to get 
$2 from customers to realize $1 in earnings. But they are willing to wait for 
lower taxes. They agree that early income tax cuts probably are inadvisable. 

Fast tax write-offs for plant improvements. They have been getting this 
under the defense program, hope to persuade Congress of its value. 

End of wage and price controls. This has arrived. See pages 38 and 78. 

Business people also welcome the idea of loosening controls over materials, 
but they usually agree that rationing of a few strategic materials must stay. 














Executives in the utilities industry are particularly heartened. 

Government competition in this field is expected to diminish. 

Smaller appropriations are seen for public-power projects and maybe an end 
to the practice of selling public power in competition with private firms. 

Mostly, however, utilities men are pleased because they expect from now on 
to be viewed as performing a public service instead of being called public 
enemies. They expect a change in Congress and from the White House. 














Sale of public-power plants to private operators attracts utilities, but 
they approach the prospect with a large degree of caution. 

In the TVA area, private utilities see many difficulties in transferring 
properties to private hands. But they suggest that steam plants operated by 
TVA might be sold, along with connecting transmission lines. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the same problems are recognized. In both the 
Northwest and TVA, public projects are huge and generally popular. 

One purchase suggestion: Have Government sell only the power plants and 
transmission lines, then let private firms pay Government for the water power 
used in generating electricity. That would reimburse Government for a capital 
investment and also produce a steady income from the flow of water. : 


























Utility executives in the South and West, where all of the big federal 
projects are located, tell us that they would not even think of trying to buy 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


public plants without approval of both Congress and consumers in the area. 
They are against any form of blanket action in this field. 





When it comes to Rural Electric Co-operatives, most utilities are friendly. 

Operation of Rural Electrification Administration program now appears to be 
Satisfactory. REA usually buys power wholesale, distributes it retail. 

Only objection comes when REA wants to have public plants built. 

There is little inclination among utility executives to buy REA lines. 
Most utilities, but not all, also are content with Federal Power Commission's 
authority over power sales. They expect more consideration from FPC. 








Oil-industry leaders in the Southwest are hopeful, too. 

Qil interests are chiefly concerned with State control of offshore oil 
lands, and keeping the 27.5 per cent depletion allowance, along with charging 
off drilling costs for tax purposes. They count on both of these things. 

Synthetic production of oil, under Government subsidy, is opposed by oil 


operators. They don't expect the Eisenhower Administration to promote this. 

















Builders and building-materials suppliers want to see these developments: 

End of all controls over construction. This is coming to pass. 

End to public-housing projects. Of this they are quite confident. 

Large-scale Slum clearance, financed by private capital, is being advanced 
as a preferable alternative’ to public housing. This has proved successful in a 
number of communities. Baltimore is an outstanding example. 











Furniture and appliance manufacturers are encouraged about inventories. 

Appliance inventories are reported by one major producer to be at lowest 
point for distributors and dealers since the early postwar shortage. 

Production schedules for this firm, thus, are being stepped up. 

Outlook for 1953 is for a 20 per cent jump in output over 1952. 

Home-appliance business is expected by this firm to be good for the next 5 
years. Reason: New items, such as home freezers, air-conditioners, dryers. 

Furniture makers are said to be refusing to take orders for deliveries be- | 
yond 90 days. Inventory control is one cause. Manufacturers don't want to pile 
up stocks, as they did about a year ago. And they don't want to be caught with 
cancellations, which is a risk if orders are accepted beyond 90 days. 


























Retail meat prices, dropping now, are beginning to reflect the earlier de- 
cline in cattle prices. It has taken that long to filter from packing house, 
through wholesalers and jobbers to the retail butcher shop. 

Retail butchers, as reported by the Western Federation of Butchers, say 
that most of the drop at wholesale can be passed on at retail. 

Higher wages paid by retail stores have been absorbed by increasing the 
efficiency of operations. So costs of operation are not much higher than they 
have been. That should mean considerably lower retail prices. 








Retail sales ended 1952 in a strongly rising trend. 

Sales gain for all stores for the year is reported by Census Bureau as 4 
per cent above 1951. But, at start of 1952, sales were 4 per cent below 1951. 
Improvement in sales began in April, continued through the year. 
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Fruehaufs Are 
Indispensable 
To Our Growth 


“OUR FRUEHAUFS travel an average 
of 50,000 miles each per year on cross- 
country routes,” states H. V. McNa- 


SRE 








This is one of National Tea Co.'s first stores in Chi- 
cago in 1901. Produce was brought in from the 
market every morning by horse and wagon. A selec- 
tion of fruits and vegetables was set out in baskets 
for “sidewalk selling.” 





mara, President of the National Tea 
Co. “They are indispensable in our 
business and its growth. Today it’s 
a necessity to transport food at great 
distances almost overnight, and the 









Trailer is by far the most economical 
means. We place Fruehauf Trailers first 
for quality of construction, depend- 
ability in operation, and durability.” 


















Fruehauf builds the world’s widest 
variety of Trailers. There is a Frue- 
hauf dry freight or refrigerated van 
ideally suited for every kind of prod- 
uct. And Fruehauf’s nation-wide chain 
of Branch Factories makes mainte- 
nance convenient, fast, and economical. 
Fruehaufs can help your business 
grow! Investigate now. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





The truck introduced a new era in grocery retailing. Swift city 
distribution made possible the early growth of the National 
Food Stores. As populations multiplied, the food demand neces- 
sitated city-wide store networks and speedy, systematic supply. 



















The National Food Store of today—a complete 

: super market—typifies another era in retailing 
—with transportation and the grocery business still pro- 
gressing together. This big Stainless Steel Fruehauf is one 
of a great fleet of dry freight and refrigerator vans sup- 
plying more than 800 National Food Stores in 8 states. The 
company operates 90 Fruehaufs in the Chicago area alone. 











“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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UNIONS NOW ‘ON THEIR OWN’ 


Pay Controls. Gone—Bargaining Takes Over 


If it's a raise in pay you want, 
try the boss again. With controls 
gone, you may stand a better 
chance of getting it. 

As controls go, bargaining 
takes over. Rules no longer are 
made by Government. Bonuses, 
pensions, fringes are affected. 

Unions will lose no time in 
making new demands. Strikes, as 
a result, may be more frequent 
in the months ahead. 


Scrapping of wage and salary con- 
trols will have these immediate effects 
on employers: 

Pay raises can be worked out 
without interference from Govern- 
ment. Washington will no longer be 
in a position to upset agreements. 

Unions that have the right to re- 
open contracts will be quick to make 
new demands. There will be a gen- 
eral tendency to try to push wages 
still higher. 

It will be much simpler to make 
salary adjustments. There no longer 
will be rules covering all types of 
raises. Bonus and pension plans 
can be worked out more easily. 





SMALL COMPANIES MAY PAY MORE 


Pressure for strikes will increase. 
With the sky the limit on wages, 
unions will be in a mood to push de- 
mands to the limit. 

In practical terms, running a business 
will be less complicated than it has been 
under controls. 

Less paper work will be required of 
employers. It will not be necessary to 
keep records on every raise in order to 
prove compliance with the law. It is a 
good idea, however, to retain a system 
of job classifications and rate ranges, in 
case controls are reinstated later on. A 
plan of this sort can help keep normal 
raises going under controls. 

Merit increases, with controls gone, 
can be made in any size. This may be 
the time to revise upward the schedule 
of such increases, in order to give more 
leeway to reward employes in any fu- 
ture time of controls. Or employers may 
want to give out extra-large raises now 
to make up for those they couldn’t give 
under salary stabilization. 

General raises also can be given with- 
out restriction. Employers no longer will 
need to justify the raises before some 
Government agency. They won't need 
to tie wages to living-cost increases, 
or show that competing firms have a 
higher wage scaie. The only tests now 
will be whether the profits are going to 
be large enough to warrant a raise, 
whether wages will get out of line 


—Staff Photo-USN&WR 
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and cause trouble in a declining market 
later on. 

Bonuses can be increased, too, or can 
be paid without approval of Gover. 
ment. If an employer was turned down 
on a Christmas bonus last year, he can 
pay it now, but it will be charged agains 
1953 revenues. 

Profit-sharing plans, on the othe 
hand, remain subject to the tax laws. A 
employer who wants to revamp his proft. 
sharing program must see that it meets 
requirements of the Internal Revenue 
regulations. 

Pension plans also need to be checked 
against the tax laws, if costs are tos be 
charged off as business expenses. 

Other fringe benefits can be given to 
workers as the employer sees fit. He 
won't have to match some formula set 
up as a maximum standard by the wage 
or salary officials of Government. An em- 
ployer, for example, may give longer va- 
cations and reduce other benefits. 

These adjustments can go into effect 
at the will of the employer where he 
does not bargain with unions. If a union 
has a contract in the shop, any changes 
probably will have to be worked out with 
union officials. 

Union demands in some cases prob- 
ably will be bigger than ever. Union 
leaders will want to make up for lost 
time, if they feel that controls held 

(Continued on page 80) 
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BIG COMPANIES MAY PAY MORE 


... but the little businessman faces biggest squeeze 
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OUTSTANDING 





STOCKS 


3 | | @ that have never missed 
an annual dividend 
in 25 to 169 years! 


NITED’S Special Report covering stocks on the New York and American Exchanges and 
active over-the-counter issues that have paid dividends without a break for 25 to 169 
years, is just off the press. This list includes 109 stocks that have paid dividends for 50 years; 14 
for 100 years, and two that have not missed an annual payment in 168 years. Every investor 
will want this Report on some of the most successful companies in American industry. 


Many Sound Issues Yield 6% to 8% 











ve 
" ONSIDER the income return from these sound stocks dividend histories, our Staff has made selections to meet 
le contrasted with interest on best bonds (314%) and any investment requirement. There are attractive low- 
et bank deposits (2%-3%). There are 88 stocks in this study priced stocks selling from 7 to 20; growth stocks backed 
se yielding 6%-7%. Investors willing to take a “business by intensive research, new products and smart merchan- 
a man’s risk” will find 19 long-time dividend-paying dising, and other popular groups. 
“ stocks yielding 7.7%-9.4%. You will find this one of the most valuable studies now 

From this study of 311 companies with distinguished available on income building through common stocks. 
ct 
To make this a valuable working list for immediate use, our Staff has selected from 
ns the complete study issues with special current attraction, such as — 
th 

\ 10 DEFLATED STOCKS 10 TAX BENEFICIARIES 

ab- S — representing sound valuesand —companies heavily in excess 


eld 90 years. revision of EPT. 
10 STOCKS 10 GROWTH STOCKS 
INSTITUTIONS FAVOR —in the forefront of technical 






priced 20% to 40%, belowrecent _ profits tax brackets that stand to 
highs; dividend-payers for 28to gain substantially from ending or 


— held by banks, pension funds, 
investment trusts and colleges; search and reinvestment of earn- 
a good cross-section investment _ings, offering rich rewards to alert 
in American industry. 


progress, with emphasis on re- 


investors. 








Send for Your Cony Today... 


By accepting the liberal offer below, you will receive this 
valuable Report on 311 Stocks that have never missed a 
dividend in 25 to 169 years — prepared by one of the 
country’s leading investment advisory organizations. 











SEND ONLY $1 for your copy of this exclusive Report 
on 311 OUTSTANDING STOCKS. In addition you 
will receive without extra charge the next 4 weekly 
issues of the United Business and Investment Reports 


AST NOW! Fill in name and address and $] 


mail coupon now with only 














210 NEWBURY STREET 


Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 


Yours with Special 4-Weeks' TRIAL Subscription 


l 
(This offer open t ders only.) C 
| ee | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


PONG iii k 666 eees Cemnveings CO ee COOK TEES CHEE OEE EOE EEE OTOH 


Address ..cesceee COSHH SESH HEHESEEHHEHE SHEESH EESEEEE SHEET EOE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 





LIGHT WEIGHT 


IMPACT RESISTANCE 


Your own office, this very minute, is a prod- 
uct-planning suggestion box, with examples like 
these to show you why hundreds of manufac- 
turers are turning to Durez phenolics. They 








save production costs and improve product | 
appearance, ease of use, performance, and | 


durability. 
Used as molding compounds or resins, these 


versatile plastics provide outstanding resistance | 


to heat, impact, abrasion, water, electrical cur- 
rent, and many chemicals. They offer remark- 
able flexibility of design, often reduce assembly 
operations and handling costs. 

As specialists in phenolics for 32 years, we 
are constantly developing new Durez materials 
... Opening up new ways to make things that 
sell and serve better. Your custom molder and 
our technical staff will gladly help you to work 
out profitable applications in your business. 


Our monthly “Durez Plastics News’’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
902 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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. . . Injunctions to be used 
only in emergencies 


down the size of their wage increases in 
recent years. Also, some agreements give 
the unions the right to file new wage 
demands with the expiration of the con- 
trols. Other contracts make the increase 
subject to approval of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. Employers may hold that 
these agreements are not binding when 
their cases were not acted on by the 
Board. New union demands then can 
be presented, and new negotiations can 
take place. 

In some instances, employers may be 
better off than under controls. In a control 
period, unions tend to use the Govern- 
ment’s wage ceiling as their minimum- 
wage target, not the maximum to be 
given. The target is being removed. 

Government backing in disputes also 
is to be denied to unions, according to 
Administration plans. The Government 
is to take a neutral position, let em- 
ployers and unions settle their own quar- 
rels. Many employers believe that they 
will be better off if Washington stops 
telling them that they ought to give 
whatever the unions ask in wages. 

Strikes are likely to increase, as a re- 
sult of these changed conditions. Smaller 
companies that cannot afford to match 
the wage scales of the large corporations 
will be hit hardest by strikes. Where 
strikes are called, the Government usual- 
ly will keep hands off. Injunctions will 
be sought only in -national-emergency 
cases. 

The first tests in 1953’s big wage dis- 
putes already are shaping up. 

Railroads led off when they and the 
rail brotherhoods agreed to submit a 
wage dispute to an arbitrator for final 
and binding decision. The unions, repre- 
senting both operating and nonoperating 
employes, asked for an immediate raise 
of 18 cents an hour. 

Rubber firms are starting to negotiate 
new agreements with the CIO Rubber 
Workers in some cases. Wage demands 
are to be drafted next month. 

Textile mills in some areas have pro- 
posed eight changes in their contracts, 
including reductions in fringe benefits, 
while rejecting union demands for an 
increase in wages to restore a cut that 
went into effect last year. The agree- 
ments are to expire March 15. 

Lumbering also has received wage de- 
mands, from the CIO Woodworkers. The 
union is asking for a raise of 22.5 cents an 
hour, plus a six-hour day. 

Electrical equipment is another in- 
dustry soon to reach a showdown on 
wages. CIO Electrical Workers’ contracts 
allow wage talks in March and April in 

(Continued on page 81) 
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. . . Auto workers hope 
fo open wage contracts 


some instances. A pay raise of unspecified 
amount is among the demands. 

Those are some of the big industries 
facing wage demands. Others are to 
come along later, such as steel in July 
and coal in October. 





Living-Cost Fight: 
Auto Strike Next? 


More is at stake than statistics in Wal- 
ter Reuther’s quarrel with the Govern- 
ment over a new cost-of-living measur- 
ing rod. Reuther’s Auto Workers Union 
is out to open its long-term contracts; if 
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STATISTICIAN EWAN CLAGUE 
... Old index or new? 


it succeeds, other unions probably will 
try to do the same in other industries. 

The dispute centers around a cost-of- 
living clause in Reuther’s contracts with 
the auto companies. These agreements 
are supposed to be frozen until mid- 
1955; they provide that Reuther cannot 
file new demands on wages and other 
sections until that time. However, Reu- 
ther contends that the agreements per- 
mit him to cancel the cost-of-living sec- 
tion of the contracts in the event that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics revises the 
basis of its living-cost index. 

Reuther claims that he now has won 
this technical point with the decision of 
BLS to issue its revised cost-of-living, in- 
dex starting with prices as of January 
15. Ewan Clague, BLS head, first an- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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lumber 


Moves faster - 


via the M. & St. L.and 
its Peoria Gateway 


From the far-flung forests of the 
Pacific Northwest, Lumber, the great 
all-purpose material for building, 
moves faster to consuming markets 
of the East and Southeast via 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


For the long journey through the 
Midwest, routings via the Peoria 
Gateway save hours of time in transit 
on cars of Lumber delivered to the 
M. & St. L. by roads that serve 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Northern California and West- 
ern Canada. 

Thousands of carloads of Lumber 
and the other products of western 
woodlands roll each year over the 
fast M. & St. L. route to Peoria, 
where they are switched to connect- 
ing lines for the final runs to big 
eastern Markets. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 
SERVE THE FOREST EMPIRES 


To speed shipments for manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers in the giant Lumber Industry, the M. & 


St. L. maintains offices in Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Spokane and Great Falls, 
staffed by Lumber Traffic specialists 

and linked by teletype with all 
other M. & St. L. agencies. 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE for the Lumber 
and Building Materials Industry 
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BLUE SPRUCE 


ORADO; excellent 6 year trans- fof, $ 

= 8 to 14 inches = Blue- = 

toe marvelous blue color; compact, 

sturdy ndsome specimens or hedge. 

pee. "it planting time. For Comp iste 
vergreen Catalog write to Box 24- B. 


MUSSER FORESTS. Inc. 
Indiana, Pa. 
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...Reuther wants 5-cent top 
on automatic pay cuts 


nounced that the old index would be 
dropped in favor of this new one. The 
new index, due to be issued late this 
month, will compare prices with a base 
period of 1947 through 1949. The old 
one was based on average prices in 
1935-1939. 

Also, the market basket of articles and 
services on which prices are checked 
each month is being changed. Food, for 
example, will not have as much influ- 
ence on the new index as on the old. 

Pointing to those changes, Reuther 
argues that he has a right to cancel the 
cost-of-living clause in each of his auto 
agreements. He then argues that the rest 
of the contract also will terminate at that 
time. However, if the auto companies 
are willing, Reuther will negotiate a 
formula for changing over to the new 
living-cost index. His price for doing so 
will be concessions in wage increases and 
possibly higher pensions. 

Some of the auto companies, on the 
other hand, contend that the contracts 
are not being voided, because the BLS 
is reviving its old index on orders of 
President Eisenhower. The President or- 
dered the continuation of the old index 
until June, in order to give employers 
and unions more time to convert their 
contracts to the new measurement. He 
acted at the request of auto companies 
and rail unions which have contracts that 
provide for living-cost adjustments. 

Reuther, however, has rejected the 
auto industry’s proposal that the old 
index be used as a basis for his cost-of- 
living adjustments. He says that the BLS, 
having dropped the old index, cannot go 
back now and pick up the price figures 
for January 15. The BLS, through 
Clague, admits that it may have to esti- 
mate some of the figures. The old index 
for January 15 will be delayed until 
about April 1, Clague reports. 

The delay helps Reuther’s argument, 
since the auto contracts call for a 
quarterly adjustment early in March, 
based on the index for January 15. 
Reuther argues that the new index will 
be ready and should be used, providing 
that he gets some concessions in the 
way of a bigger annual raise, higher 
pensions and a new floor under pay cuts. 
The agreements as now written allow 
wages to be cut by as much as 25 cents 
an hour in a drastic decline of prices. 
Reuther wants to limit such cuts to 5 
cents. 

A strike in auto plants might result if 
Reuther does not get a compromise set- 
tlement in the next few weeks. However, 
if Reuther strikes, he will be accused of 

(Continued on page 83) 





FINGERTIP CONTROL 


Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle 
type lift truck—a bear for work in crowded 
areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic—ex. 
traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning 
are—2500 lb. capacity—very slight opera- 
tor training necessary. Write for full de- 
tails of this and many other models. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8797 TONNELE AVENUE * NORTH BERGEN, N. J, 
















TREASURERS 
SALES MANAGERS 
COMPTROLLERS 

TRAVELERS 


Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
years by thousands of outstanding 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 

V. increase productive time 

V minimize cash advances 


For information write: 


‘ 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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_.. Advisory group named 
to help prestige 


breaking the long-term agreements. In 
the event he wins wage increases through 
this strategy, other unions will be 
tempted to open up their contracts. 





New Role Sought 
For Labor Office 


President Eisenhower is out to build 
up the prestige of the Labor Depart- 
ment in the hope that its functions can 
be expanded. That is what is behind 
his announcement that an advisory com- 
mittee is being established for the De- 
partment. 

This committee, to be made up of 
representatives of employers, labor and 
the public, will advise Labor Secretary 
Martin P. Durkin on the general pro- 
grams of the Department. 

One reason for setting up the commit- 
tee is that the Labor Department in re- 
cent years has seen many of its agencies 
transferred to other departments or made 
into independent bodies. Other Labor 
Secretaries have tried to recover these 
agencies, but Congress usually declines 
to give consent. 

Congress probably will have even 
more doubts about the Department now 
that it is headed by a former president 
of the AFL Plumbing Union. Durkin 
will be watched carefully by those who 
fear he may show bias toward unions. 
However, it is reasoned, the tripartite 
advisory committee may offset such sus- 
picions by approving Labor Departmerit 
programs before they are adopted. 

The Mediation Service is an example 
of an important agency that has been 
taken away from the Labor Department. 
It now is an independent bureau that 
seeks to keep peace between employers 
and unions. Labor wants the Service re- 
turned, but the odds are against it. 

The Department now consists mainly 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Wage-Hour Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. The Sec- 
retary also fixes the minimum wage to 
be paid on Government contracts, under 
terms of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

President Eisenhower proposes to build 
up the apprentice-training program of 
the Labor Department, to supply skilled 
workers to industry. He also wants the 
Department to “play a significant role in 
the planning of America’s economic fu- 
ture." The advisory committee is to help 
in this, but chances are not bright that 
the Department will be built up to a 
point where it takes on new functions. 
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“‘Even duh guy you stole dat suit from 
couldn’t climb over dis fence!’ 


This burglar has a good point there. 
Professional climbers, as well as 
amateurs, would balk at the barbed 
wire that tops a Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence. 

Cyclone Fence guards property 
effectively. What’s more, with 
Cyclone, you get a fence that gives 
satisfying service. Posts stay 
straight. Gates don’t drag. Top- 


rails won’t bend or break because 
they “‘give’’ with changes in tem- 
perature. There’s an extra-thick zinc 
coating, applied after weaving, that 
provides far more protection against 
rust than ordinary galvanizing. 

Cyclone’s many special features 
and different styles of fence are 
described in our free booklet. Send 
the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


US'S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-23 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
© this booklet worth while. Send for copy. It’s free. 
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A WHISKEY FACT 
FEW MEN KNOW 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








Many folks think the longer any 
whiskey ages the better it gets. As 
the little song says “‘It Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So.”’ Depends on the whiskey! 


Some whiskies, like some old codg- 
ers I know, grow old ungracefully. 
These are the light-bodied whis- 
kies, distilled at high proof, with so 
many of the natural bourbon flavors 
boiled out of them that they mature 
quickly, then go on to pick up 
undesirable woody flavors if allowed 
to remain in oak too long. 


On the other hand, original sour 
mash bourbon, the sole specialty 
of our small family-owned-and-oper- 
ated distillery, is purposely distilled 
at low proof to preserve all its nat- 
ural full bourbon flavor. 


OLp FITZGERALD goes into the 
barrel a pretty rugged boy, and is 
the kind of whiskey that takes to 
aging like a mule to pasture. In 
new, deep-charred white oak, it 
matures to flavorful excellence in 
four years, and continues to acquire 
additional character with each suc- 
ceeding year of seasoning. Having 
sufficient body in itself, it repels the 
woody flavor of the staves, and 
emerges after 4 to 8 years as the 
smoothest, most satisfying bourbon 
any man can pour. 


One of our friends told us recently, 
perhaps a mite too enthusiastically 
—‘‘Old Fitz is just too good to be 


yo? 


called whiskey: 


For the business executive who 
likes to mix a bit of moderation with 
his hospitality, we do find that our 
OLD FITZGERALD has special appeal. 
In serving the best, never the most, 
he compliments both himself and 
guest, and compensates with addi- 
tional flavor and enjoyment what 
he wisely limits in number of drinks. 


We invite you to join this circle 
of business hosts who have discov- 
ered OLD FITZGERALD for them- 
selves, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Whiskey, Bonded, 100 Proof 
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Taxpayer May Be Right— 
New Line at the Treasury 


Taxpayers, all of a sudden, are 
getting sympathy from the man 
who has his hand in their pockets 
—the chief tax collector. 

New Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is steamed up with the 
idea of making the odious job of 
taxpaying easier and simpler. 
He may even allow the taxpayer 
to be right now and then. 

Here’s what to expect if T. 
Coleman Andrews has his way. 


A new, and happier, day is dawn- 
ing for U. S. taxpayers. They not only 
are promised an early cut in taxes 
themselves, but the job of figuring and 
paying taxes now is to be made easier. 

This prospect shows up in plans be- 
ing drawn by T. Coleman Andrews, new 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Mr. Andrews, nationally known as a 
management engineer and accountant, 
is on record as believing that taxpayers 
are not always getting a fair shake from 
the tax collector. The average taxpayer, 
he finds, is lost in a bewildering mass 
of laws, rules and regulations that only 
the courts can interpret. The new Com- 





missioner believes that many of the 
rules, when interpreted, are unfair to 
the individual or business. 

Government, trying to enforce con- 
plicated rules, gets itself tied up in law. 
suits that keep many taxpayers at odds 
with their Government and cost millions 
of dollars in legal expenses. 

The answer, in the opinion of Mr, 
Andrews, is to make the process of tay. 
paying simpler, surer and easier to under. 
stand—with more leeway for decisions by 
the taxpayer and less emphasis on rules 
by Government and the courts. If that 
can be done without big losses in 
revenue, Mr. Andrews believes, a new 
era will be under way for taxpayers. 

Here is what you, as a taxpayer, can 
look forward to if the new Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has his way: 

Idea that Government is always right 
in any tax argument is to be discouraged. 
Mr. Andrews entertains the suspicion that 
the taxpayer may be right, at least now 
and then, and intends to foster that sus- 
picion in the Bureau. 

Income, deductions and exemptions 
are to be defined and described in terms 
that taxpayers can understand and apply. 
There is to be a determined effort to let 
the individual or businessman know with 
more certainty what he can and cannot 
do in making out his tax return. 

Tax forms themselves are to be short- 
ened and made simpler and easier to 
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COMMISSIONER ANDREWS: TAXPAYERS ARE HUMAN 


He’s for simpler, easier returns 
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understand—if that can be done. The 
Commissioner rejects the idea that no 
task is too difficult to demand of the tax- 
payer if it sweeps a last penny into the 
Treasury. 

Long lines of taxpayers patiently 
queued up outside the tax agent’s office 
are going to disappear, if ways can be 
found. Mr. Andrews believes that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are lost each 
year in wages and production while tax- 
payers wait to get help in filling out re- 
turns. Simpler forms, more help and a 
campaign to get people to pay up earlier 
are to be part of the answer. 

More tolerance, sympathy and under- 
standing will be shown the taxpayer if 
Mr. Andrews can achieve the goals he 
has set. He doubts that Government is so 
hard up for money that it must go to 
any lengths—even bankrupting the tax- 
payer—in order to collect. 

The tax collector, instead of the tax- 
payer, is going to be handed the burden 
of proof in more tax arguments. As mat- 
ters stand, the taxpayer’s judgment often 
is questioned even when the issue in- 
volves no increase or decrease in cash for 
Government. Usually, when that hap- 
pens, it’s up to the taxpayer to prove 
the case, often in court. Now there is to 
be an effort to avoid contests that are 
unnecessary and lawsuits that are ex- 
pensive to taxpayers and Government. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, may be per- 
mitted to keep books according to ac- 
cepted principles of business accounting. 
Many companies now must keep an extra, 
and costly, set of books just for the pur- 
pose of conforming to the Bureau’s pro- 
cedures. Accounting principles that are 
good enough for business and the ac- 
countants themselves should be good 
enough for the tax collector, the Com- 
missioner believes. 

Ground rules for taxpayers, in short, 
are to be redrawn if the new Commis- 
sioner has his way—and he thinks he will. 
He believes that most of the changes he 
plans can be made by administrative 
order and improved operations of the 
Bureau, without legislation. Where 
legislation is required, he has been given 
assurances of co-operation by Congress. 

Here, by way of illustration, are some 
of the things the new Commissioner may 
be able to do: 

Family expenses—on medical services, 
for example—may soon be labeled more 
clearly as deductible or nondeductible. 
As things stand, many such outlays are 
deductible only if they are incurred under 
specific conditions. Yet those conditions 
often are so vaguely defined and under- 
stood that only a court ruling can deter- 
mine whether a health outlay is de- 
ductible or not. The taxpayer has no easy 
tule of thumb that he himself can apply. 

hat is expected now is a new effort 

to get rid of the fuzzy area between de- 

ductible and nondeductible expenses. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Solve... 


PAY BILLS 


y ou i with Receivables 





You can’t 
MEET PAYROLLS 


with Inventory 





F YOUR BUSINESS can use more 

cash now than you can get from usual 
sources—or if you want assurance that 
additional funds will be available later if 
needed—get in touch with ComMERCIAL 
Crepit. We are confident that we can 
solve your money problem—give you 
assurance of an adequate and continuing 
supply of cash—wherever you are located 
in the United States, whether you need 
thousands or millions, whether you need 
it for months or years. 


ComMERCIAL CreEpiT’s method is fast 
with cash usually available within 3 to 5 
days. Our method is practical, tested. In 
1952 manufacturers and wholesalers used 
over Hair a Bituion Do.tars of our 
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cash 


problem 
NOW! 


You can’t 
PAY TAXES 
with Fixed Assets 


money. No securities to sell. No new 
partners. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. No preliminary 
costs. COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s one reason- 
able charge is tax deductible. 


Don’t let a tight cash position retard your 
progress and profit in 1953. Write or wire 
the nearest ComMERCIAL CreEpiT Cor- 
PORATION office listed below now. Just 
say, “Send me information about the plan 


mentioned in U.S. News-World Report.” 


Battimore 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 

Los ANGELEs 14: 724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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Result can be a sharp drop in lawsuits it’s 

by which taxpayers try to squirm out of wl 

tax charges that they feel are unfair. co 

Individuals who, in special circum- po 

stances, just don’t have the money to th 

pay their taxes may get more sympa- th 

icture thetic treatment, too. An example is th 
p the case of a widow left with unpaid Tl 
[ taxes on her husband's earnings and no to 
ever Saw resources with which to pay the taxes. ful 
Best arrangement she could hope for in fin 


past years has been a compromise pay- | 3 F Pe ee pr 
ment. Yet she might have been forced : ee 
to borrow in order to make even a small 
payment. 
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Finance Week 





... Working mother may get 
deduction for maid at home 


it’s been the tax collector who decided 
what part of a machine’s or a factory's 
cost could be charged off, for tax pur- 
poses, in any one year. Businessmen say 
that changes in charge-offs do not change 
the final amount of the tax, but merely 
the vear in which some of it is paid. 
They insist this is a question for them 
to decide. Mr. Andrews agrees. In the 
future, businessmen are almost ‘sure to 
find that any reasonable schedule of de- 
preciation will be accepted. 

Further than this, Mr. Andrews is de- 
termined that a depreciation schedule, 
once set, will not be changed arbitrarily 
by his subordinates. That’s happened to 
some companies under earlier Commis- 
sioners of Internal Revenue. 

Corporations, meanwhile, may feel 
more free to accumulate profits for use 
in the business. There is, in other words, 
less likelihood that corporations will be 
penalized for retaining profits, instead 
ot passing them out to stockholders. In 
the past, corporations that have run into 
trouble under Section 102 have had to 
prove that all the funds they had ac- 
cumulated were really needed. The new 
Commissioner is counted on to accept 
their judgment in this matter, unless he 
has real evidence of excessive accumula- 
tion. 

In addition, there is a good chance 
that Section 102 penalties themselves 
will be eased. That action, though, will 
be up to Congress. 

New day for taxpayers is likely to 
be evident in scores of other ways—and 
soon. The Commissioner is expected to 
act on many proposals designed to ease 
the process of paying taxes, and to ask 
action by Congress on many others. 

Taxpayers may be granted an extra 
month in which to file final declarations 
of estimated income and final income tax 
returns. In addition, they may be allowed 
to put off their filing and paying for still 
another month, where they can show 
reason. Working wives, if Congress ap- 
proves, might be allowed to deduct all 
or part of the cost of hiring caretakers 
for their children. 

Tax on gains resulting from the sale 
of property is to be re-examined by the 
new Commissioner and his aides. There 
is a feeling among those now in power 
that Government has been taxing capital 
when it professed to be taxing income. 

At the very least, there is to be a 
strong effort to make payment of taxes a 
simpler and more routine operation, and 
to reduce conflict between taxpayers and 
their Government. In these changes, the 
taxpayer—not the collector—will come out 
on the long end. 
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WHERE METALS EXPAND FASTER 


St. Louis 


A GREAT PLACE TO DO BUSINESS 


Business activity in St. Louis, the nation’s most 
diversified industrial area, is at an all-time high. A 
record industrial expansion of $314 million in 1951 
alone is creating some 12,500 new jobs...A pro- 
jected investment of $100 million is expected to 
increase St. Louis’ steel ingot capacity by 67%, 
while operations recently began in a $27 million 
magnesium rolling mill, the world’s largest... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U.S. center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business! 























































---WITH A GREAT BANK TO HELP YOU! 


Your association with First National 

Bank in St. Louis not only speeds 

your business transactions... it 

identifies you, as well. And with in- 

formation provided by First National THE FIRST 
—the directors of which hoid key pach h oasrteea th yt se 
positions in St. Louis business— IN ST.LOUIS 
you'll find it’s easier to plan ahead. | 
First National is at the center of 

activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address | 
the Industrial Service Department. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















The New Requirement... 
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POWERHOUSE IN MINIATURE 


Since Hero of Alexandria discovered the principle 
of the turbine in 120 B.C., men have sought increased 
power by building larger and larger turbines. 

Today there is a new requirement: turbines 
packaged to fly—small in size, light in weight. 

AiResearch has pioneered an entirely new field in 
the development of small, light, highly efficient 
power packages. Its creative team has designed and 
built thousands of air and gas turbines that produce 
power from wheels rotating up to 100,000 rpm. 

An important advance in small turbines is the new 
AiResearch Variable Area Nozzle, which increases 
turbine efficiency over a wide load range. Another 
example of AiResearch’s ability to deliver power in 
the kind of package you want. 

Where weight, space and high performance are 
critical considerations, you can depend on the 
unusual design, laboratory and manufacturing 
facilities of AiResearch. 

Would you like to work with us? Qualified engi- 
neers, scientists and craftsmen are needed now at 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles 
45, California, or Phoenix, Arizona. 
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A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in 
these major categories: AIR TURBINE REFRIGERATION... GAS TURBINES. .. 


HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT .. . ELECTRIC ACTUATORS... 


CABIN SUPERCHARGERS . .. PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS... ELECTRONIC CONTROLS.++ 


CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 

































Business Around the World 


LUXEMBOURG ©® WASHINGTON @ LONDON ® TORONTO 





>> The Schuman Plan this week gets its first testing in actual operation..... 

Six European countries open up a common market for coal, iron ore and 
steel scrap. And, on April 10, the same will be done for steel. 

This means that coal, steel and related materials will move freely any- 
where within a marketing area embracing the 155 million people of France, West- 
ern Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Italy. 

Coal and steel industries of these countries can sell to as many customers 
as there are in the U.S. with as little worry about tariffs and customs duties. 

Hoped-for results: increased competition, increased efficiency, increased 
production, increased feeling of unity between these peoples. 

In effect, a new giant is born in world heavy industry. He can dig 240 
million tons of coal a year and spew forth 42 million tons of steel. He expects 
to get bigger and stronger. He is pretty much a law unto himself. 

If he is to grow, American dollars and equipment are needed. But he will 
probably offer severe competition in many markets to U.S. steelmakers. 















































>> A giant enterprise, the European Coal and Steel Community, now moves from 
the planning tables and debating councils to the market place. Businessmen 
everywhere will be watching to see what happens as dream meets reality. 

First step is the elimination of customs duties, import and export quotas, 
discriminatory freight rates and double pricing for coal, iron ore and Scrap. 

For the most part, all this happens this week. It's never before happened 
during peacetime in European history. 

Double pricing is not completely eliminated yet. This refers to different 
prices asked within one country for coal for export and coal for domestic use. 

Market conditions in both coal and steel are favorable to the equalization 
of prices that is one aim of the Schuman Plan. Widely diversified prices for 
German, French and Belgian coal and steel have moved closer together in the 
last year or so, as buyers have become more choosy. 


























>> A really competitive market cannot develop in the European Coal end Steel 
Community until further steps are taken. Subsidies, special levies, cartel ar- 
rangements, all sorts of protective devices have to be swept away. Here's 
| where future trouble lies. Time-honored traditions of doing business must be 
, broken down. All that will take time--if it's really possible at all. 
Production costs in Belgian coal mines are the highest in ECSC. They will 
) get gradually decreasing subsidies for five years. 

Subsidies, hidden rebates, tax reductions for nationalized industries must 
be given up. In fact, nationalization doesn't make any sense under the Schuman 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





Plan setup. National interests are subordinated to the supranational. 





>> The High Authority, governing body of the ECSC, can impose its will di- 
rectly on coal and steel companies, by-passing national governments. 

The High Authority has already done just this. A tax has been levied on 
coal and steel companies in the six countries. Yield, at the full rate next 
year, is expected to be 50 to 60 million dollars. 
~ Biggest slice of this money will service loans for development of various 
companies and for raising output. Investment in the coal-steel pool is planned 
at the rate of more than a billion dollars a year for the next 10 years. 

Part of this money will go into worker housing, but much the larger share 
will go into capital goods, such as steel-mill and mining equipment. 

American manufacurers should be alive to these sales opportunities. 

The High Authority will co-ordinate this projected expansion and will 
float the loans. Aim is to tap American and Swiss capital markets. 

The World Bank, also, will be looking into these projected loans. 
































>> Prospects for World Bank loans to British Commonwealth countries are pick- 
ing up, too. Britain is to allow 60 million dollars of its original subscrip- 
tion to the World Bank to be used for loans to the Commonwealth. 

By this clever move, Britain gets out from under the difficult job of se- 
lecting between the many Commonwealth development projects. The World Bank 
will choose and nobody's feelings will be hurt. 

This move by Britain carries through on a decision of the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference last November: To make the greatest possible use of the 
facilities of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

The British feel the Fund should take a much more active role in the cur- 
rency field and especially in promoting convertibility of currencies. 














>> U.S.-British economic talks early in March will not result in any bilateral 
deal covering pound convertibility. Both the Monetary Fund and the European 
Payments Union will be brought into the picture. Don't expect much to happen. 

A pound fully convertible into dollars still appears remote. Current 
strength of the pound in exchange markets reflects seasonal influences and in- 
creasing commodity trading being allowed in London. Sterling-area gold and 
dollar reserves, gaining, still are not back to the minimum safety level of 2 
billion dollars. Effect of probable wiping out of U.S. economic aid to Britain 
has to be assessed before any sweeping move can be made on convertibility. 




















>> You will want to watch another mining boom now developing in Canada..... 

Another sizable ore body apparently has been found. This one is near | 
Bathurst, New Brunswick. Aerial surveys and frantic drilling seem to have 
spotted large quantities of lead, zinc, silver and copper ores. Claims are 
being staked by a number of mining companies, including some American companies. 

Ore quality comes well within the commercial range. 

Advantages of location are stressed. The metals "find" is in an easily 
accesSible area. It is near the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is served by a railroad. 
Coal, power and labor are available nearby. Vast development outlays, such as 
are necessary to get at the Labrador iron ore, are not required in New Brunswick. 

Seems like wherever you scratch the Canadian landscape you hit "pay dirt." 
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Your Product is Well-Dressed 
and Sell-Dressed”in a Gaylord Container 


Strikingly printed Gaylord shipping containers keep on selling 
your name and product wherever they go. This effective and 
economical medium is a natural to increase the impact of 
your advertising and other promotions. 





Your nearby Gaylord sales representative will be happy 
to tell you more about these “traveling billboards.” 
You will find him listed under Boxes (Gaylord) in the 





Their unseen quality gives you : 
an extra margin of safety, classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 














PLUS 


Strength of business activity, still con- 
tinuing, is being fed to a growing ex- 
tent by heavy output of autos, ap- 
pliances and other consumer goods. 

Factory output stood at 250 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended February 4, 
up 1 per cent from December and 20 
per cent above June, 1950, last month 
before start of the Korean war. 

Swiftest gains recently have been in 
industries turning out-both civilian and 
defense products in large quantities. 
Details follow: 





Percentage Changes 
June, °50- 


Novw.-Dec., ’52  Dec., °52 

Total factory output +1 +19 

Iron & Steel +2 +25 

* Machinery +4 +48 
°° Transportation 

equip. +3 +40 

Rubber products +4 +24 

Chemicals +1 * +20 


* Includes appliances and TV sets 
*° Includes autos 

Auto plants produced about 466,000 
cars in January. As the top chart 
shows, output of passenger cars has 
risen steadily since the steel strike last 
summer and is now the highest in 20 
months. 

Household-appliance output, also 
shown in the chart, has been rising 
steadily since last July and is at a 20- 
month high. 

Furniture production in December was 
at the highest rate in two years. 

Television-set production soared to 
190,600 in the week ended January 
23, largest weekly output in January 
of any year. Retailers sold over a mil- 
lion sets in December alone. They are 
ordering heavily from manufacturers. 

Filtering down of demand from re- 
tailers to manufacturers, then to sup- 


§& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 











pliers of parts and raw materials, has 
given a lift to all business activity. 
Activity in the auto industry,- for ex- 
ample, has helped producers of plate 
glass, upholstery materials, tires, met- 
als and metal parts. 

The farmer, on the other hand, is run- 
ning into more trouble. 





Source: FRB 


© 1958, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Prices received for farm products fell 
1 per cent in the month ended Janu- 
ary 15 and were 15 per cent below 
February, 1951, as well as 5 per cent 
below parity with prices paid. 

Price supports are giving relief. Prices 
of cotton, corn and wheat, already 
below support levels, are not likely 
to fall much more. Present law as- 
sures these commodities, as well as 
tobacco, rice and peanuts, of support 


OFFICIAL INDEX* montiny 
(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE —— 


(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


at 90 per cent of parity until 1955. Ip 
addition, the Government has alread 
set support prices on 1953 crops of 
commodities like barley, oats, rye and 
soybeans, for which price support i 
not mandatory under the law. 

New troubles, however, may be ij 
store for the farmer if supplies of fam 
products keep piling up. Milk and 
butterfat, supported last year at 
per cent of parity, are now in big. 
ger supply and their support prices 
may legally be dropped to as low 
as 75 per cent of parity. Also, when 
supports are set on 1954 crops of 
barley, oats, rye, flaxseed and many 
other commodities, support levels can 
be dropped below those on 1953 crops, 
if the Government finds that ad- 
visable. 

Money policy of the Government is 
also working to quench inflation. The 
Treasury is paying higher rates of in 
terest on its borrowing. Interest rates 
are rising on bank loans and corporate 
bond issues. 

Commodity prices, soon to be freed of 
controls, do not threaten a gener 
rise. Retail food prices fell 1 per cent 
early in January and were down 4 per 
cent from their August peak. Whole. 
sale prices are dropping slowly. 

The drop in prices of farm products, 
though it shrinks farm income and 
hurts the farm market for industrial 
goods, is adding to the buying power 
of city workers and softening union 
demands for inflationary wage it 
creases. Mild deflation of farm prices 
as of other prices, is not likely to bk 
looked upon by the new Administr- 
tion as a serious threat to U.S. pros 
perity. 
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FULL TEXT OF EISENHOWER’S 


STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Policies: Free Chiang’s Hands . . . Unite Europe 


.. . Lift Controls ... Cut Costs... Aid Initiative 


| 
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(Following is the full text of President Eisenhower's state 
of the union message to Congress on Feb. 2, 1953.) 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Mr. SPEAKER, MEMBERS OF THE 

83p CONGRESS: : 

I welcome the honor of appearing before you to deliver 
my first message to the Congress. 

It is manifestly the joint purpose of the congressional lead- 
ership and of this Administration to justify the summons to 
governmental responsibility issued last November by the 
American people. 

The grand labors of this leadership will involve: 

Application of America’s influence in world affairs 
with such fortitude and such foresight that it will deter 
aggression and eventually secure peace; 

Establishment of a national Administration of such in- 
tegrity and such efficiency that its honor at home will 
ensure respect abroad; 

Encouragement of those incentives that inspire crea- 
tive initiative in our economy, so that its productivity 
may fortify freedom everywhere; and, 

Dedication to the well-being of all our citizens and to 
the attainment of equality of opportunity for all, so that 
our nation will ever act with the strength of unity in 
every task to which it is called. 

The purpose of this message is to suggest certain lines 
along which our joint efforts may immediately be directed to- 
ward realization of these four ruling purposes. 

The time that this Administration has been in office has 
been too brief to permit preparation of a detailed and com- 
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prehensive program of recommended action to cover all 
phases of the responsibilities that devolve upon our coun- 
try’s new leaders. Such a program will be filled out in the 
weeks ahead of us as, after appropriate study, I shall submit 
additional recommendations for your consideration. Today can 
provide only a sure and substantial beginning. 


ll. World Policy 


Our country has come through a painful period of trial and 
disillusionment since the victory of 1945. We anticipated a 
world of peace and co-operation. The calculated pressures 
of aggressive Communism have forced us, instead, to live in 
a world of turmoil. 

From this costly experience we have learned one clear 
lesson. We have learned that the free world cannot indefi- 
nitely remain in a posture of paralyzed tension. To do so leaves 
forever to the aggressor the choice of time and place and 
means to cause greatest hurt to us at least cost to himself. 

This Administration has, therefore, begun the definition 
of a new, positive foreign policy. This policy will be governed 
by certain basic ideas. They are these: 

1. Our foreign policy must be clear, consistent and confi- 
dent. This means that it must be the product of genuine, 
continuous co-operation between the executive and the legis- 
lative branches of this Government. It must be developed and 
directed in the spirit of true bipartisanship. And I assure 
you members of this Congress I mean that fully, earnestly 
and sincerely. 

2. The policy we embrace must be a coherent global pol- 
icy. The freedom we cherish and defend in Europe and in 
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the Americas is no different from the freedom that is im- 
periled in Asia. 

3. Our policy, dedicated to making the free world se- 
cure, will envision all peaceful methods and devices—ex- 
cept breaking faith with our friends. We shall never acquiesce 
in the enslavement of any people in order to purchase fan- 
cied gain for ourselves. I shall ask the Congress at a later date 
to join in an appropriate resolution making clear that this 
Government recognizes no kind of commitment contained in 
secret understandings of the past with foreign Governments 
which permits this kind of enslavement. 

4. The policy we pursue will recognize the truth that no 
single country, even one so powerful as ours, can alone de- 
fend the liberty of all nations threatened by Communist ag- 
gression from without or subversion within. Mutual security 
means effective mutual co-operation. For the United States, 
this means that, as a matter of common sense and national 
interest, we shall give help to other nations in the measure 
that they strive earnestly to do their full share of the common 
task. No wealth of aid could compensate for poverty of spirit. 
The heart of every free nation must be honestly dedicated to 
the preserving of its own independence and security. 

5. Our policy will be designed to foster the advent of prac- 
tical unity in Western Europe. The nations of that region 
have contributed notably to the effort of sustaining the se- 
curity of the free world. From the jungles of Indo-China and 
Malaya to the northern shores of Europe, they have vastly 
improved their defensive strength. Where called upon to do 
so, they have made costly and bitter sacrifices to hold the 
line of freedom. 

But the problem of security demands closer co-operation 
among the nations of Europe than has been known to date. 
Only a more closely integrated economic and political system 
can provide the greatly increased economic strength needed 
to maintain both necessary military readiness and respect- 
able living standards. 

Europe's enlightened leaders have long been aware of 
these facts. All the devoted work that has gone into the Schu- 
man Plan, the European Army and the Strasbourg Confer- 
ence has testified to their vision and determination. These 
achievements are the more remarkable when we realize that 
each of them has marked a victory—for France and for 
Germany alike—over the divisions that in the past have 
brought tragedy to these two great nations and to the world. 

The needed unity of Western Europe manifestly cannot 
be manufactured from without; it can only be created from 
within. But it is right and necessary that we encourage Eu- 
rope’s leaders by informing them of the high value we place 
upon the earnestness of their efforts toward this goal. Real 
progress will be conclusive evidence to the American peo- 
ple that our material sacrifices in the cause of collective se- 
curity are matched by essential political, economic and mili- 
tary accomplishments in Western Europe. 

6. Our foreign policy will recognize the importance of 
profitable and equitable world trade. 

A substantial beginning can and should be made by our 
friends themselves. Europe, for example, is now marked by 
checkered areas of labor-surplus and labor-shortage, of agri- 
cultural areas needing machines and industrial areas need- 
ing food. Here and elsewhere we can hope that our friends 
will take the initiative in creating broader markets and more 
dependable currencies, to allow greater exchange of goods 
and services among themselves. 

Action along these lines can create an economic environ- 
ment that will invite vital help from us. 

Such help includes: 

First: Revising our customs regulations to remove proce- 
dural obstacles to profitable trade. I further recommend that 
the Congress take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act un- 
der immediate study and extend it by appropriate legisla- 
tion. This objective must not ignore legitimate safeguarding 
of domestic industries, agriculture and labor standards. In 
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all executive study and recommendations on this problem 
labor and management and farmers alike will be earnest) 
consulted. 

Second: Doing whatever our Government properly can qd 
to encourage the flow of private American investment abroad, 
This involves, as a serious and explicit purpose of our foreig, 
policy, the encouragement of a hospitable climate for suc 
investment in foreign nations. 

Third: Availing ourselves of facilities overseas for the eq. 
némical production of manufactured articles which are neede( 
for mutual defense and which are not seriously competitiy 
with our own normal peacetime production. 

Fourth: Receiving from the rest of the world, in equitabk 
exchange for what we supply, greater amounts of important 
raw materials which we do not ourselves possess in ate. 
quate quantities. 


lil. War in Korea 

In this general discussion of our foreign policy, I must 
make special mention of the war in Korea. 

This war is, for Americans, the most painful phase of 
Communist aggression throughout the world. It is clearly g 
part of the same calculated assault that the aggressor js 
simultaneously pressing in Indo-China and in Malaya, and of 
the strategic situation that manifestly embraces the island 
of Formosa and the Chinese Nationalist forces there. The 
working out of any military solution to the Korean Wa 
will inevitably affect all these areas. 

The Administration is giving immediate increased atten. 
tion to the development of additional Republic of Korea 
forces. The citizens of that country have proved their «- 
pacity as fighting men and their eagerness to take a greater 
share in the defense of their homeland. Organization, equip- 
ment and training will allow them to do so. Increased «- 
sistance to Korea for this purpose conforms fully to ou 
global policies. 

In June, 1950, following the aggressive attack on the Re 
public of Korea, the United States Seventh Fleet was in- 
structed both to prevent attack upon Formosa and also to 
insure that Formosa should not be used as a base of oper- 
tions against the Chinese Communist mainland. 

This has meant, in effect, that the United States Naw 
was required to serve as a defensive arm of Communist 
China. Regardless of the situation in 1950, since the date 
of that order the Chinese Communists have invaded Korea 
to attack the United Nations forces there. They have cor- 
sistently rejected the proposals of the United Nations Con- 
mand for an armistice. They recently joined with Sovie 
Russia in rejecting the armistice proposal sponsored in the 
United Nations by the Government of India. This propos 
had been accepted by the United States and 53 other nations. 

Consequently there is no longer any logic or sense in 4 
condition that required the United States Navy to assume 
defensive responsibilities on behalf of the Chinese Con- 
munists. This permitted those Communists, with greater 
impunity, to kill our soldiers and those of our United Na- 
tions allies, in Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing instructions that the Seventh 
Fleet no longer be employed to shield Communist China. 
Permit me to make crystal clear this order implies no aggres 
sive intent on our part. But we certainly have no obligation t0 
protect a nation fighting us in Korea. 


IV. Defense 

Our labor for peace in Korea and in the world imperatively 
demands the maintenance by the United States of a strong 
fighting service ready for any contingency. 

Our problem is to achieve adequate military strength 
within the limits of endurable strain upon our economy. To 
amass military power without regard to our economic capac 
ity would be to defend ourselves against one kind of dis 
aster by inviting another. 
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Both military and economic objectives demand a single 
national military policy, proper co-ordination of our armed 
services, and effective consolidation of certain logistics func- 
tions. 

We must eliminate waste and duplication of effort in the 
armed services, 

We must realize clearly that size alone is not sufficient. 
The biggest force is not necessarily the best—and we want 
the best. 

We must not let traditions or habits of the past stand in 
the way of developing an efficient military force. All mem- 
bers of our forces must be ever mindful that they serve un- 
der a single flag and for a single cause. 

We must effectively integrate our armament programs 
and plan them in such careful relation to our industrial 
facilities that we assure the best use of our man power and 
our materials. 

Because of the complex technical nature of our military 
organization and because of the security reasons involved, 
the Secretary of Defense must take the initiative and as- 
sume the responsibility for developing plans to give our na- 
tion maximum safety at minimum cost. Accordingly, the 
new Secretary of Defense and his civilian and military as- 
sociates will, in the future, recommend such changes in 
present laws affecting our defense activities as may be 
necessary in order to clarify responsibilities and improve the 
total effectiveness of our defense effort. 

This effort must always conform to policies laid down in 
the National Security Council. 

The statutory function of the National Security Council 
is to assist the President in the formulation and co-ordina- 
tion of significant domestic, foreign, and military policies 
required for the security of this nation. In these days of 
tension, it is essential that this central body have the vitality 
to perform effectively its statutory role. I propose to see that 
it does so. 

Careful formulation of policies must be followed by clear 
understanding of them by all peoples. A related need, there- 
fore, is to make more effective all activities of the Govern- 
ment related to international information. 

I have recently appointed a committee of representative 
and informed citizens to survey this subject and to make 
recommendations in the near future for legislative, admin- 
istrative, or other action. 

A unified and dynamic effort in this whole field is essen- 
tial to the security of the United States and of the other 
peoples in the community of free nations. There is but one 
sure way to avoid total war—and that is to win the cold war. 

While retaliatory power is one strong deterrent to a 
would-be aggressor, another powerful deterrent is defensive 
power. No enemy is likely to attempt an attack foredoomed 
to failure. 

Because the building of a completely impenetrable de- 
fense against attack is still not possible, total defensive 
strength must include civil-defense preparedness. Because 
we have incontrovertible evidence that Soviet Russia pos- 
sesses atomic weapons, this kind of protection becomes 
sheer necessity. ' 

Civil-defense responsibilities primarily belong to the State 
and local governments, including recruiting, training and or- 
ganizing volunteers to meet any emergency. The immediate 
job of the Federal Government is to provide leadership, to 
supply technical guidance, and to continue to strengthen its 
civil-defense stockpile of medical, engineering and related 
gees and equipment. This work must go forward without 
ag. 


V. Economic Policy 
I have referred to the inescapable need for economic 
health and strength if we are to maintain adequate mili- 


tary power and exert influential leadership for peace in 
the world. 
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Our immediate task is to chart a fiscal and economic policy 
that can: 

1. Reduce the planned deficits and then balance the 
budget, which means, among other things, reducing federal 
expenditures to the safe minimum: 

2. Meet the huge costs of our defense; 

3. Properly handle the burden of our inheritance of debt 
and obligations; 

4. Check the menace of inflation; 

5. Work toward the earliest possible reduction of the 
tax burden; 

6. Make constructive plans to encourage the initiative of 
our citizens. 

It is important that all of us understand that this Admin- 
istration does not and cannot begin its task with a clean 
slate. Much already has been written on the record, beyond 
our power quickly to erase or to amend. This record in- 
cludes our inherited burden of indebtedness and_ obliga- 
tions and deficits. ° 

The current year’s budget, as you know, carries a 5.9-bil- 
lion-dollar deficit, and the budget which was presented to 
you before this Administration took office indicates a budget- 
ary deficit of 9.9 billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. The national debt is now more than 265 billion dollars. 
In addition, the accumulated obligational authority of the 
Federal Government for future payment totals over 80 
billion dollars. Even this amount is exclusive of large con- 
tingent liabilities, so numerous and extensive as to be almost 
beyond description. 

The bills for the payment of nearly all of the 80 billion 
dollars of obligations will be presented during the next four 
years. These bills, added to the current costs of Government 
we must meet, make a formidable burden. 

The present authorized Government debt limit is 275 
billion dollars. The forecast presented by the outgoing Ad- 
ministration with the fiscal-year-1954 budget indicates that 
—before the end of the fiscal year and at the peak of demand 
for payments during that year—the total Government debt 
may approach and even exceed that limit. Unless budgeted 
deficits are checked, the momentum of past programs will 
force an increase of the statutory debt limit. 

Permit me this one understatement: To meet and to 
correct this situation will not be easy. 

Permit me this one assurance: Every Department head 
and I are determined to do everything we can to resolve it. 

The first order of business is the elimination of the annual 
deficit. This cannot be achieved merely by exhortation. It 
demands the concerted action of all those in responsible 
positions in the Government and the earnest co-operation 
of the Congress. 

Already, we have begun an examination of the appro- 
priations and expenditures of all departments in an effort to 
find significant items that may be decreased or canceled 
without damage to our essential requirements. 

Getting control of the budget requires also that State 
and local governments and interested groups of citizens re- 
strain themselves in their demands upon the Congress. 

A balanced budget is an essential first measure in check- 
ing further depreciation in the buying power of the dollar. 
This is one of the critical steps to be taken to bring an end 
to planned inflation. Our purpose is to manage the Govern- 
ment’s finances so as to help and not hinder each family in 
balancing its own budget. 

Reduction of taxes will be justified only as we show we 
can succeed in bringing the budget under control. As the 
budget is balanced and inflation checked, the tax burden 
that today stifles initiative can and must be eased. 

Until we can determine the extent to which expendi- 
tures can be reduced, it would not be wise to reduce our 
revenues. 

Meanwhile, the tax structure as a whole demands review. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is undertaking this study 
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immediately. We must develop a system of taxation which 
will impose the least possible obstacle to the dynamic growth 
of the country. This includes particularly real opportunity 
for the growth of small businesses. Many readjustments in 
existing taxes will be necessary to serve these objectives and 
also to remove existing inequities. Clarification and simplifi- 
cation in the tax laws as well as the regulations will be 
undertaken. 

In the entire area of fiscal policy—which must, in its 
various aspects, be treated in recommendations to the Con- 
gress in coming weeks—there can now be stated certain 
basic facts and principles. 

First: It is axiomatic that our economy is a highly complex 
and sensitive mechanism. Hasty and ill-considered action of 
any kind could seriously upset the subtle equation that en- 
compasses debts, obligations, expenditures, defense de- 
mands, deficits, taxes, and the general economic health of 
the nation. Our goals can be clear, our start toward them can 
be immediate—but action must be gradual. 

Second: It is clear that too great a part of the national 
debt comes due in too short a time. The Department of the 
Treasury will undertake—indeed has undertaken—at suitable 
times a program of extending part of the debt over longer 
periods and gradually placing greater amounts in the hands 
of longer-term investors. 

Third: Past differences in policy between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board have helped to encourage 
inflation. Henceforth, I expect that their single purpose 
shall be to serve the whole nation by policies designed to 
stabilize the economy and encourage the free play of our 
people’s genius for individual initiative. 

In encouraging this initiative, no single item in our current 
problems has received more thoughtful consideration by my 
associates, and by the many individuals called into our 
counsels, than the matter of price and wage control by law. 

The great economic strength of our democracy has de- 
veloped in an atmosphere of freedom. The character of our 
people resists artificial and arbitrary controls of any kind. 
Direct controls, except those on credit, deal not with the 
real causes of inflation but only with its symptoms. In times 
of national emergency, this kind of control has a role to 
play. Our whole system, however, is based upon the assump- 
tion that, normally, we should combat wide fluctuations in 
our price structure by relying largely on the effective use 
of sound fiscal and monetary policy, and upon the natural 
workings of economic law. 

Moreover, American labor and American business can 
best resolve their wage problems across the bargaining table. 
Government should refrain from sitting in with them unless, 
in extreme cases, the public welfare requires protection. 

We are, of course, living in an international situation 
that is neither an emergency demanding full mobilization, 
nor is it peace. No one can know how long this condition 
will persist. Consequently, we are forced to learn many new 
things as we go along—clinging to what works, discarding 
what does not. 

In all our current discussions on these and related facts, 
the weight of evidence is clearly against the use of controls 
in their present forms. They have proved largely unsatis- 
factory or unworkable. They have not prevented inflation; 
they have not kept. down the cost of living. Dissatisfaction 
with them is wholly justified. I am convinced that now—as 
well as in the long run—free and competitive prices will 
best serve the interests of all the people, and best meet the 
changing, growing needs of our economy. 

Accordingly, I do not intend to ask for a renewal of the 
present wage and price controls on April 30, 1953. In the 
meantime, steps will be taken to eliminate controls in an order- 
ly manner, and to terminate special agencies no longer needed 
for this purpose. It is obviously to be expected that the re- 
moval of these controls will result in individual price changes 
—some up, some down. But a maximum of freedom in market 
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prices as well as in collective bargaining is characteristic of a 
truly free people. 

I believe also that material and product controls should 
be ended, except with respect to defense priorities and 
scarce and critical items essential for our defense. I shall 
recommend to the Congress that legislation be enacted to 
continue authority for such remaining controls of this type 
as will be necessary after the expiration of the existing 
statute on June 30, 1953. 

I recommend the continuance of the authority for federal 
control over rents in those communities in which serious 
housing shortages exist. These are chiefly the so-called de. 
fense areas. In these and all areas, the Federal Government 
should withdraw from the control of rents as soon as prac. 
ticable. But before they are removed entirely, each legisla. 
ture should have full opportunity to take over, within its 
own State, responsibility for this function. 

It would be idle to pretend that all our problems in this 
whole field of prices will solve themselves by mere federal 
withdrawal from direct controls. 

We shall have to watch trends closely. If the freer fune 
tioning of our economic system, as well as the indirect con- 
trols which can be appropriately employed, prove insufh- 
cient during this period of strain and tension, I shall promptly 
ask the Congress to enact such legislation as may be re 
quired. 

In facing all these problems—wages, prices, production, 
tax rates, fiscal policy, deficits-everywhere we remain con- 
stantly mindful that the time for sacrifice has not ended. 
But we are concerned with the encouragement of competi- 
tive enterprise and individual initiative precisely because 
we know them to be our nation’s abiding sources of strength. 


Vi. Loyalty, Efficiency 

Our vast world responsibility accents with urgency our 
people’s elemental right to a Government whose clear qual- 
ties are: loyalty, security, efficiency, economy and integrity. 

The safety of America and the trust of the people alike 
demand that the personnel of the Federal Government be 
loyal in their motives and reliable in the discharge of their 
duties. Only a combination of both loyalty and _ reliability 
promises genuine security. 

To state this principle is easy: to apply it can be difficult. 
But this security we must and shall have. By way of example, 
all principal new appointees to departments and _ agencies 
have been investigated at their own request by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Confident of your understanding and co-operation, | know 
that the primary responsibility for keeping out the disloyal 
and the dangerous rests squarely upon the executive branch. 
When this branch so conducts itself as to require policing 
by another branch of the Government, it invites its own 
disorder and confusion. 

I am determined to meet this responsibility of the Execu- 
tive. The heads of all executive departments and agencies 
have been instructed to initiate at once effective programs 
of security with respect to their personnel. The Attorney 
General will advise and guide the departments and agencies 
in the shaping of these programs, designed at once to gov- 
ern the employment of new personnel and to review 
speedily any derogatory information concerning incumbent 
personnel. 

To carry out these programs, I believe that the powers of 
the executive branch under existing law are sufficient. If 
they should prove inadequate, the necessary legislation will 
be requested. 

These programs will be both fair to the rights of the in- 
dividual and effective for the safety of the nation. They will, 
with care and justice, apply the basic principle that public 
employment is not a right but a privilege. 

All these measures have two clear purposes. Their first 
purpose is to make certain that this nation’s security is not 
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**,.. the free world cannot indefinitely remain in a posture of paralyzed tension” 


jeopardized by false servants. Their second purpose is to 
clear the atmosphere of that unreasoned suspicion that ac- 
cepts rumor and gossip as substitutes for evidence. 

Our people, of course, deserve and demand of their Fed- 
eral Government more than security of personnel. They de- 
mand, also, efficient and logical organization, true to con- 
stitutional principles. 

I have already established a Committee on Government 
Organization. The Committee is using as its point of de- 
parture the reports of the Hoover Commission and _ subse- 
quent studies by several independent agencies. To achieve 
the greater efficiency and economy which the Committee 
analyses show to be possible, I ask the Congress to extend 
the present Government Reorganization Act for a period of 
18 months or two years beyond its expiration date of April 
1, 1953. 

There is more involved here than realigning the wheels 
and smoothing the gears of administrative machinery. The 
Congress rightfully expects the Executive to take the initia- 
tive in discovering and removing outmoded functions and 
eliminating duplication. . 

One agency, for example, whose head has promised early 
and vigorous action to provide greater efficiency is the Post 
Office. One of the oldest institutions of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, its service should be the best. Its employes 
should merit and receive the high regard and esteem of 
the citizens of the nation. There are, today, in some areas 
of the postal service, both waste and incompetence to be 
corrected. With the co-operation of the Congress, and taking 
advantage of its accumulated experience in postal affairs, 
the Postmaster General will institute a program directed at 
improving service while at the sam» time reducing costs 
and decreasing deficits. 

In all departments, dedication to these basic precepts of 
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security and efficiency, integrity and economy can and will 
produce an Administration deserving of the trust the people 
have placed in it. 

Our people have demanded nothing less than good, effi- 
cient Government. They shall get nothing less. 


Vil. Resources 

Vitally important are the water and minerals, public lands 
and standing timber, forage and wild life of this country. 
A fast-growing population will have vast future needs in 
these resources. We must more than match the substantial 
achievements in the half-century since President Theodore 
Roosevelt awakened the nation to the problem of conserva- 
tion. 

This calls for a strong federal program in the field of 
resource development. Its major projects should be timed, 
wherever possible, to assist in leveling off peaks and valleys in 
our economic life. Soundly planned projects already initi- 
ated should be carried out. New ones will be planned for 
the future. 

The best natural-resources program for America will not 
result from exclusive dependence on federal bureaucracy. 
It will involve a partnership of the States and local com- 
munities, private citizens and the Federal Government, all 
working together. This combined effort will advance the 
development of the great river valleys of our nation and 
the power that they can generate. Likewise, such a_part- 
nership can be effective in the expansion throughout the 
nation of upstream storage; the sound use of public lands; 
the wise conservation of minerals; and the sustained yield of 
our forests. 

There has been much criticism, some of it apparently 
justified, of the confusion resulting from overlapping fed- 
eral activities in this entire field of resource conserva- 
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tion. This matter is being exhaustively studied, and appro- 
priate reorganization plans will be developed. 

Most of these particular resource problems pertain to the 
Department of the Interior. Another of its major concerns is 
our country’s island possessions. Here, one matter deserves 
attention. The platforms of both political parties promised 
immediate Statehood to Hawaii. The people of that Terri- 
tory have earned that status. Statehood should be granted 
promptly with the first election scheduled for 1954. 


Vill. Agriculture 

One of the difficult problems which face the new Ad- 
ministration is that of the slow, irregular decline of farm 
prices. This decline, which has been going on for almost 
two years, has occurred at a time when most nonfarm prices 
and farm costs of production are extraordinarily high. 

Present agricultural legislation provides for the mandatory 
support of the prices of basic farm commodities at 90 per 
cent of parity. The Secretary of Agriculture and his asso- 
ciates will, of course, execute the present act faithfully and 
thereby seek to mitigate the consequences of the downturn 
in farm income. 

This price-support legislation will expire at the end of 
1954. 

So we should begin now to consider what farm legislation 
we should develop for 1955 and beyond. Our aim should be 
economic stability and full parity of income for American 
farmers. But we must seek this goal in ways that minimize 
governmental interference in the farmers’ affairs, that per- 
mit desirable shifts in production, and that encourage farm- 
ers themselves to use initiative in meeting changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 

A continuing study reveals nothing more emphatically 
than the complicated nature of this subject. Among other 
things, it shows that the prosperity of our agriculture de- 
pends directly upon the prosperity of the whole country— 
upon the purchasing power of American consumers. It de- 
pends upon the opportunity to ship abroad large sur- 
pluses of particular commodities, and therefore upon sound 
economic relationships between the United States and many 
foreign countries. It involves research and scientific investi- 
gation, conducted on an extensive scale. It involves special 
credit mechanisms and marketing, rural-electrification, soil- 
conservation and other programs. 

The whole complex of agricultural programs and _ policies 
will be studied by a Special Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion, as I know it will by appropriate committees of the 
Congress. A nonpartisan group of respected authorities in 
the field of agriculture has already been appointed as an 
Interim Advisory Group. 

The immediate changes needed in agricultural programs 
are largely budgetary and administrative in nature. New 
policies and new programs must await the completion of 
the far-reaching studies which have already been launched. 


IX. Labor 


The determination of labor policy must be governed not 
by the vagaries of political expediency but by the firmest 
principals and convictions. Slanted partisan appeals to Ameri- 
can workers, spoken as if they were a group apart, necessi- 
tating a special language and treatment, are an affront to the 
fullness of their dignity as American citizens. 

The truth in matters of labor policy has become obscured 
in controversies. The very meaning of economic freedom as 
it affects labor has become confused. This misunderstanding 
has provided a climate of opinion favoring the growth of 
governmental paternalism in labor relations. This tendency, 
if left uncorrected, could end only by producing a bureau- 
cratic despotism. Economic freedom is, in fact, the requisite 
of greater prosperity for every American who earns his own 
living. 

In the field of labor legislation, only a law that merits the 
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respect and support of both labor and management can help 
reduce the loss of wages and of production through strikes 
and stoppages, and thus add to the total economic strength 
of our nation. 

We have now had five years’ experience with the Labo 
Management Act of 1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hart. 
ley law. That experience has shown the need for some cor. 
rective action, and we should promptly proceed to amend 
that Act. 

I- know that the Congress is already proceeding with re. 
newed studies of this subject. Meanwhile, the Department 
of Labor is at once beginning work to devise further specific 
recommendations for your consideration. 

In the careful working out of legislation, I know you wil 
give thoughtful consideration—as will we in the executive 
branch—to the views of labor, and of management, and of 
the general public. In this process, it is only human that each 
of us should bring forward the arguments of self-interest. But 
if all conduct their arguments in the overpowering light of 
national interest—which is enlightened self-interest—we shal] 
get the right answers. I profoundly hope that every citizen 
of our country will follow with understanding your progress 
in this work. The welfare of all of us is involved. 

Especially must we remember that the institutions of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining are monuments to the 
freedom that must prevail in our industrial life. They have 
a century of honorable achievement behind them. Our faith 
in them is proven, firm and final. 

Government can do a great deal to aid the settlement of 
labor disputes without allowing itself to be employed as an 
ally of either side. Its proper role in industrial strife is to en- 
courage the processes of mediation and conciliation. These 
processes can successfully be directed only by a Goven- 
ment free from taint of any suspicion that it is partial or 
punitive. 

The Administration intends to strengthen and to improve 
the services which the Department of Labor can render to 
the worker and to the whole national community. This 
Department was created—just 40 years ago—to serve the 
entire nation. It must aid, for example, employers and em- 
ployes alike in improving training programs that will develop 
skilled and competent workers, It must enjoy the confidence 
and respect of labor and industry in order to play a signifi 
cant role in the planning of America’s economic future. To 
that end, I am authorizing the Department of Labor to 
establish promptly a tripartite Advisory Committee consist- 
ing of representatives of employers, labor and the public. 


X. Civil Rights, Welfare 


Our civil and social rights form a central part of the herit- 
age we are striving to defend on all fronts and with all our 
strength. 

I believe with all my heart that our vigilant guarding of 
these rights is a sacred obligation binding upon every citi- 
zen. To be true to one’s own freedom is—in essence—to honor 
and respect the freedom of all others. 

A cardinal ideal in this heritage we cherish is the equality 
of rights of all citizens of every race and color and creed. 

We know that discrimination against minorities persists 
despite our allegiance to this ideal. Such discrimination- 
confined to no one section of the nation—is but the out 
ward testimony to the persistence of distrust and of fear in 
the hearts of men. 

This fact makes all the more vital the fighting of these 
wrongs by each individual, in every station of life, in his 
every deed. 

Much of the answer lies in the power of fact, fully publi- 
cized; of persuasion, honestly pressed; and of conscience, 
justly aroused. These are methods familiar to our way of 
life, tested and proven wise. 

I propose to use whatever authority exists in the office of 
the President to end segregation in the District of Columbia, 
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including the Federal Government, and any segregation in 
the armed forces. 

Here in the District of Columbia, serious attention should 
be given to the proposal to develop, and to authorize, through 
legislation, a system to provide an effective voice in local 
self-government. While consideration of this proceeds, I rec- 
ommend an immediate increase of two in the number of 
District Commissioners to broaden representation of all ele- 
ments in our local population. This will be a first step toward 
insuring that this capital provide an honored example to all 
communities of our nation. 

In this manner, and by the leadership of the office of the 
President exercised through friendly conferences with those 
in authority in our States and cities, we expect to make true 
and rapid progress in civil rights and equality of employment 
opportunity. 

There is one sphere in which civil rights are inevitably 
involved in federal legislation. This is the sphere of immi- 
gration. 

It is a manifest right of our Government to limit the num- 
ber of immigrants our nation can absorb. It is also a mani- 
fest right of our Government to set reasonable requirements 
on the character and the numbers of the people who come 
to share our land and our freedom. 

It is well for us, however, to remind ourselves occasionally 
of an equally manifest fact: We are—one and all—immigrants 
or the sons and daughters of immigrants. 

Existing legislation contains injustices. It does, in fact, 
discriminate. I am informed by members of the Congress 
that it was realized, at the time of its enactment, that future 
study of the basis of determining quotas would be necessary. 

I am therefore requesting the Congress to review this 
legislation and to enact a statute which will at one and the 
same time guard our legitimate national interests and be 
faithful to our basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all. 

In another but related area—that of social rights—we see 
most clearly the new application of old ideas of freedom. 

This Administration is profoundly aware of two great 
needs born of our living in a complex industrial economy. 
First: the individual citizen must have safeguards against 
personal disaster inflicted by forces beyond his control. 
Second: the welfare of the people demands effective and 
economical performance by the Government of certain in- 
dispensable social services. 

In the light of this responsibility, certain general purposes 
and certain concrete measures are plainly indicated now. 

There is urgent need for greater effectiveness in our pro- 
grams, both public and private, offering safeguards against 
the privations that too often come with unemployment, old 
age, illness, and accident. The provisions of the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Law should promptly be extended 
to cover millions of citizens who have been left out of the 
Social Security System. No less important is the encourage- 
ment of privately sponsored pension plans. Most important 
of all, of course, is renewed effort to check the inflation 
which destroys so much of the value of all social-security 
payments. 

Our school system demands some prompt, effective help. 
During each of the last two years, more than 1.5 million 
children have swelled the elementary and secondary-school 
population of the country. Generally, the school population 
is proportionately higher in States with low per capita in- 
come. This whole situation calls for careful congressional 
study and action. I am sure that you share my conviction that 
the firm conditions of federal aid must be proved need and 
proved lack of local income. 

One phase of the school problem demands special attention. 
The school population of many districts has been greatly in- 
creased by the swift growth of defense activities. These 
activities have added little or nothing to the tax resources 
of the communities affected. Legislation aiding construction 
of schools in these districts expires on June 30. This law 
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should be renewed; and, likewise, the partial payments tor 
current operating expenses for these particular school dis- 
tricts should be made, including the deficiency requirement 
of the current fiscal year. 

Public interest similarly demands one prompt specific 
action in protection of the general consumer. The Food and 
Drug Administration should be authorized to continue its 
established and necessary program of factory inspections. 
The invalidation of these inspections by the Supreme Court 
of Dec. 8, 1952, was based solely on the fact that the pres- 
ent law contains inconsistent and unclear provisions. These 
must be promptly corrected. 

I am well aware that beyond these few immediate meas- 
ures there remains much to be done. The health and housing 
needs of our people call for intelligently planned programs. 
Involved are the solvency of the whole security system; and 
its guarding against exploitation by the irresponsible. 

To bring clear purpose and orderly procedure into this 
field, I anticipate a thorough study of the proper reé- 
lationship among federal, State, and local programs. I shall 
shortly send you specific recommendations for establishing 
an appropriate commission, together with a _ reorganiza- 
tion plan defining new administrative status for all federal 
activities in health, education, and social security. 

I repeat that there are many important subjects of which 
I make no mention today. Among these is our great and 
growing body of veterans. America has traditionally been 
generous in caring for the disabled—and the widow and the 
orphan of the fallen. These millions remain close to all our 
hearts. Proper care of our uniformed citizens and apprecia- 
tion of the past service of our veterans are part of our ac- 
cepted governmental responsibilities. 


XI. Conclusion 

We have surveyed briefly some problems of our people 
and a portion of the tasks before us. 

The hope of freedom itself depends, in real measure, 
upon our strength, our heart, and our wisdom. 

We must be strong in arms. We must be strong in the 
source of all our armament—our productivity. We all— 
workers and farmers, foremen and financiers, technicians 
and builders—all must produce, produce more, and _pro- 
duce yet more. 

We must be strong, above all, in the spiritual resources 
upon which all else depends. We must be devoted with all 
our heart to the values we defend. We must know that each 
of these values and virtues applies with equal force at the 
ends of the earth and in our relations with our neighbor next 
door. We must know that freedom expresses itself with 
equal eloquence in the right of workers to strike in the near-by 
factory—and in the yearnings and sufferings of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. 

As our heart summons our strength, our wisdom must 
direct it. 

There is—in world affairs—a steady course to be followed 
between an assertion of strength that is truculent and a con- 
fession of helplessness that is cowardly. 

There is—in our affairs at home—a middle way between 
untrammeled freedom of the individual and the demands 
for the welfare of the whole nation. This way must avoid 
government by bureaucracy as carefully as it avoids neglect 
of the helpless. 

In every area of political action, free men must think be- 
fore they can expect to win. 

In this spirit must we live and labor: confident of our 
strength, compassionate in our heart, clear in our mind. 

In this spirit, let us together turn to the great tasks before 
us. 

Thank you very much ladies and gentlemen. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Feb. 2, 1953 
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TOWARD VICTORY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


MERICA HAS JUST TAKEN the first steps toward win- 

ning the “cold war.” The entire international situa- 
tion has been moved off dead center by these decisive 
actions: 

1..We have exerted our leadership in Europe. 
Through the timely visit of John Foster Dulles, Sec- 
retary of State—who in one week talked frankly and 
comprehensively to the heads of the British, French, 
Italian and German governments—the crucial job of 
really unifying our allies for the defense of the Euro- 
pean community has been begun. 

2. We have exerted our leadership in Asia. Restric- 
tions previously imposed by our Navy on the outward 
movement of the forces of the recognized government 
of China, whose capital is on Formosa, have been elim- 
inated. Moral support has been extended dramatically 
to the Nationalist Government in a manner that cannot 
but impress the people of Asia with the fact that the 
United States is irrevocably opposed to the Communist 
Government of China. 

3. We have exerted our world leadership by a chal- 
lenge to Soviet Russia. Moscow has been notified that 
the agreements made by our previous Administrations 
at Yalta, Teheran, Cairo and Potsdam will be termi- 
nated soon by a formal resolution to be passed by the 
Congress of the United States. This is the direct out- 
growth of the failure of Soviet Russia to live up to 
those contracts. This step reopens many questions re- 
lating to territories and rights which the Soviets 
thought they had acquired out of the war, and it puts 
on the negotiating table anew subjects which the Com- 
munists have been salting away as “gains.” It means a 
demand for the early return of East Germany now oc- 
cupied by Soviet armies. It recovers for us a lost lever- 
age in negotiating real agreements for world peace. 

4. Leadership within the United States has been as- 
serted. Now not only has a bipartisan policy been 
pledged, but already through consultation with Dem- 
ocratic as well as Republican leaders—before taking the 
action ordered in and around Formosa—this pledge has 
been fulfilled. The “state of the union” message to both 
houses of Congress last week is the first time since June 
1950 that the Congress has ever received from the White 
House a formal communication on the Korean War. 
This is evidence of a genuine partnership between the 
executive and legislative branches of our Government. 


In the “cold war,” the two principals are not 


engaged in hostilities against each other and are not 
likely to be. Soviet Russia feeds weapons and supplies 





and staff officers to her allies without committing her 
own troops to action. That’s the privilege now of the 
United States also with respect to aid of all kinds to her 
own allies. 

Our policies, moreover, are in consonance with the 
letter and the spirit of U. N. pronouncements. For, on 
February 1, 1951, Communist China was declared by 
the U. N. to be an “aggressor.” 

In a broad sense, release of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
eventually to bomb the north-south railway on the 
mainland of China from the air, or to raid the coastal 
islands from the sea, or to intercept the freighters of any 
nation carrying contraband cargos of war materials to 
Communist China are all proper military operations 
for the Nationalist Government of China. There is no 
intention on our part to send American troops to the 
mainland of China at any time. 

As a psychological step, the decision to “deneutral- 
ize’ Formosa will have significance throughout the en- 
tire world. 

For we have at one fell swoop changed the entire 
complexion of things in Asia. It is not Chiang Kai-shek, 
the personality, that we are supporting but a free gov- 
ernment. 

Just as the withdrawal of support of the Nationalist 
Government at critical times in the last two years by 
the previous Administration in Washington served to 
weaken the Government of Chiang Kai-shek and to 
strengthen the Communist armies, so, conversely, ex- 
tending our moral support to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is a boost to all freedom-loving Chinese. They 
may some day desire to choose a new leader in place of 
Chiang Kai-shek, but, no matter who their leader is, 
they deserve the moral support of America in their fight 
against Communist tyranny. 


With resoluteness and firmness America un- 
der President Eisenhower has set out to win the peace 
without involving our country in a third world war. 

We hope to reduce the drain on our manpower and 
the strain on our economic system, and to get relief 
from tension. It will require courage and straight 
thinking. One sentence in the “state of the union” 
message of the President tells the whole story: 

“There is—in world affairs—a steady course to be 
followed between an assertion of strength that is trucu- 
lent, and a confession of helplessness that is cowardly.” 

We are not helpless, and we shall not be cowardly. 
We have started to move—and let the Kremlin do the 
guessing now! 
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SAVES UP TO $7,00 











EAVY BUILDING TRAFFIC 
















Passengers simply press buttons for the floors they want 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Flevatoring operates the cars as a 















coordinated group. Its electronic equipment makes car operation completely 
automatic. It offers the only substantial saving in building operation that 
is available today. It saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 








Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has been in successful 
operation for more than two years. It has proven itself in single-purpose 
buildings. It has handled diversified traffic to everyone’s satisfaction. It has 
the speed and the automatic group supervisory control needed in many 
large buildings, yet is adaptable to small buildings. It can be used in 


hospitals. Its specific application is a matter of individual study. 


Why not visit an actual Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring 
installation in a new or modernized building? Talk with the tenants 


and management. Ask any of our 266 offices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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He comes in second 


Everysopy likes a winner, and there are always people 
ready to cheer for a good loser. But who ever heard a song 
for the man who comes in second? 


So this is in praise of the almost-winner, the nearly- 
champion, the next-to-the-biggest, the second-best. This 
is the song of Mister Two. 


You hear unflattering names for Mister Two. “Also-ran,” 
they call him, and “runner-up.” Names that make you think 
of a fellow who couldn’t quite make it. 


Don’t let that fool you. 


Ask the winner of any race how good a man is Mister Two, 
He'll tell you it’s Mister Two who made him 

run so fast, Mister Two pressing hard at his heels, 
threatening always to overtake and pass him, 


Ask the salesman who won the contest what kept him 
plugging after hours, looking for the extra order. 

Ask the directors of the giant corporation why they keep 
changing their product, seeking the new 

improvement, the added advantage. What 

drives them? What keeps them hopping? 


It’s the salesman with wearly as many orders. DE 


It’s the company with the product almost as good, 
It’s Mister Two. 


In this country, we’re proud of the quality of our 
champions. Our big men come very big. Our fast 

men run very fast. Our wise men are the wisest and 

our great men are the greatest that a country could hope 
to be blessed with. And why is that? Couldn’t it be 
because, hot on the heels of every champion, runs a great 
Mister Two? Couldn’t it be because great Mister Two's 
grow naturally in a land where the race is always open 
and everybody can run? 


So this is for you, Mister Two. This is your song. This is 
for all the day s you tried for first, and came in second. It’s 
for the nights when you wonder if you ought to go on 
trying, since nobody seems to notice... 

We notice, Mister Two. We know the score. Winner or 


not, you're a natural champion. There couldn’t be a 
race without you, Mister Two. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








